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AMERE X-nrew metal-and-plastic top on 


American Seating Unit Tables 


adds years of ‘“Wear-Lite” 


Practical Size Range—Finest Use Features 
—Full Line of Functional Tables 


The brand new metal-and-plastic top on American Seat- 
ing Unit Tables No. 528 and 524 is stronger, yet lighter 
in weight than ordinary plastic tops. A die-formed steel 
frame supports the plastic work surface, which is five 
times more resistant to all wear than wood desk-top 
finishes, and ends all warping, checking, splitting and 
other hazards. The satin-smooth surface has a color- 
fast, birch-grain pattern with 45% light reflectance. A 
continuous band of hard-aluminum alloy protects edges. 
The sturdy twin oval standards of these tables assure 
stability, permit students to get in or out with mini- 
mum chair scraping, and conserve floor space by allow- 
ing closer spacing of units. Each table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece steel book-box with pencil tray. 
Companion Envoy Chair No. 368 is designed for good 
posture sitting, has hardened-steel, rubber-cushioned 
glides that protect floors. ‘‘Knee-action” keeps them 
flat on floor when chairs are tilted. 
Send for fully descriptive 


folder on American 
Unit Tables. 











No. 528. Has the famous, exclusive 3-position, 
“‘Ten-Twenty”’ top: 10°-20° slopes best for reading, 
writing, art work; also level position for manipula- 
tive and group work. 





No. 524. 


One-piece top with 
level surface permits 
placing units together 
for group work. 
Entire top lifts 

for access to book- 
box; has no-slam 
device, stays in 
raised position 
without support. 


Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 


school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 











SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables Chalkboards and Supplies 
Stadium Chairs : Bulletin Boards 
Auditorium Seating 4 Flags 
Folding Chairs : : Athletic Goods 
Teachers’ Desks and Chair Maps and Globes 
Church Furniture Pastes and Inks 
Bleachers ; Office and Library Supplies 
Office, Library and Home School Papers 

Economics Equipment Duplicating Equipment 
Filing and Storage Cabinets Art Materials 
Window Shades Primary Materials 


Laboratory Equipment 

























No. 329. 
Open-front economy 
table with flat top. 
Available with 

top of either Amerex 
hard-core plastic, 

or all birch plywood. 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in comfort, 
beauty, durability, acoustical benefit. With or 
without folding tablet-arm. 
















etmeucan Seating Company 


16th at Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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The Better 
the Tools 


Your complete 
order of School 
Supplies, placed 
with us NOW, will 
make you happy 
next summer. 


CLEARFIELD, PA. KURTZ BROS. prssuren 21, Pa. 
Peunsyluania's Largest School Supply House 


the Better 
the Teacher 
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CRAYOLA“ 

ARTISTA® Water Colors 
ARTISTA® Tempera 
GENIE® HANDIPAINT 


More than 500 graduate and undergraduate courses in approxi- 
mately 50 fields of study included in total instructional program. 
One to 12 weeks of summer study, according to individual 
ARTISTA® Powder Paint needs and interests. 
CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
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signed especially for in-service teachers. 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk : — 
Instructional fees and living expenses moderate. 


All Gold Medal Art Products pro- 


Planned extracurricular activities program supplements aca- 
duce superior work because they 


demic offerings. 
are superior products. Labora- 
tory-tested. Studio-tested. Time- 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 
tested. Classroom-tested. 





BINNEY & SMITH, INC. | for bulletin information address: 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Pennsylvania 


are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr; Room 101 Burrowes Building 
eS ae THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
State College Pennsylvania 
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MILESTONES OF MODERN MEDICINE 
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The atomic bombing of Hiroshima in 1945 was a series of many uncon- 
trolled, simultaneous explosions. Fortunately, this destructive power also 
opened new fields of medical research. Today scientists make radioactive 
elements in an atomic furnace or cyclotron. Their controlled explosions or 
pulsations are billions of times smaller than a bomb's, and may be traced 
with an electronic counter. Where a diseased condition of the heart, for 
example, is suspected, ordinary table salt may be mixed with these tracer 
elements (called radioactive isotopes) and injected into the bloodstream. 
As the solution passes through the heart a counter, held against the chest, 
records the speed of the blood; and any change indicates the existence 
of disease. Although radioactive isotopes today are used largely in diag- 
nosis, methods are being developed to use their radiation in destroying 
tumors and disease. (Radioactive iodine, for instance, is sometimes pre- 
scribed to fight thyroid gland tumors.) Thanks to science and medicine, 
the fury of the atomic bomb is now being harnessed to save lives. 


Prompt diagnosis of both physical and economic ills can save your life— 
or your life savings. Since 1910 Educators has diagnosed many teach- 
ers' maladies as fear of insecurity . . . and prescribed an effective 
antidote in the form of individual or group income protection. Your 
Educators Policy pays as long as 5 years for accidents and 2 years for 
sicknesses. Twenty-four hour-a-day coverage is provided, including all 
authorized leaves. Hospital-surgical benefits may be included for your 
family—and all at low cost. 


The above illustration with description is available, without advertising, as a colored poster 
for classroom display. For your free copy, fill out and mail the coupon. No obligation 
whatsoever. 





Mutual Insurance Company 
P. 0. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 


FREE Without obligation or charge, please send me 
copies of your Medical Posters, also full information about 
POSTERS your Accident and Sickness Policies [[]; Hospital Policies (]; & 


Have representative call [] E 


Name & 





Address 





{_] Teacher © 
{_] Student ~ 





4 Name of School : 
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In This Issue 


® The February feature article ind 
cover picture are illustrative of one 
phase of promoting good health ac‘ ivi- 
ties by our schools. The superintend ont, 
Richard H. Bartholomew of Levis- 
town, with the cooperation of the is- 
trict’s elementary physical educa‘ion 
supervisor, Gordon Singer, details the 
health and recreation program car:ied 
out in his schools. 


& The December issue of the JouRVAL 
gave the first detailed account of the 
business which came before the 154 
PSEA Convention. The February issue 
completes the report in the article writ- 
ten by Herbert P. Lauterbach, in the 
list of officers elected, the resolutions 
approved, and by Convention pictures, 


B® Speaking before the annual Con- 
vention, Governor John S. Fine gave 
a four-year report on _ educational 
progress during his administration. 
Read about the heartening steps for- 
ward in the State program for public 


schools. 


& PSEA’s 1955 President is Dan V. 
Skala of Lawrence Park High School, 
Erie County. Become acquainted with 
him through his biographical sketch 
and his thinking on our Association 
program as given in his column in the 
Educational Interests section. 


& Many pages of this issue carry ad- 
vertisements of items of interest for 
and administrators in our 
schools. Mention the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL when you contact 
the advertiser. In the Yours for the 
Asking column you will find sugges- 
tions for free materials which these 
advertisers will provide upon request. 


teachers 
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400 North Third St. 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 
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THE ABC's OF 
TEACHERS’ INCOME PROTECTION 


Aways 
Buy 
ConFIDENTLY 


We offer you these advantages: 


EXPERIENCE—Over 30 years in this specialized field. 


“STABILITY —Over 2500 Teacher Associations in- 
sured from coast to coast. 
SECURITY —FExcellent reputation for not increas- 


ing rates or cancelling teacher groups. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


9C6 Bankers Securities Bldg. 


Philadelphia 2 Pittsburgh 22 


—The Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


1709-B Investment Bldg. 

















-Easy To Teach 
The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC SERIES 


Grades 1-8 


McSwain — Ulrich — Cooke 
@ 


You too will find arithmetic easy to 
teach with The UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC Series because: 





e A new visualized approach leads pupils to discover 


and understand number relationships and processes. 


e Abundant opportunities for practice and problems 


are provided in the text for each grade. 


e Each step in each arithmetical process is taught at 


the proper time in its correct sequence. 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY ATLANTA,GA. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The February Cover 


Our artists for the February co er 
illustrate the ideas presented in | ur 
feature article “Pupils Play Their W ay 
to Good Health” as developed by ‘Ir. 
Bartholomew, superintendent of he 
schools of Lewistown. 

The cover is a composite of meny 
of the activities in a_ well-rounced 
school health program. It should be 
noted that play and athletic activities 
are a part of the school curriculum in 
all grades and at all ages of physical 
growth and development. 

The wide variety of activities in 
which the pupils may participate 
should also be noted. And, too, that 
a part of the program is an under- 
standing of the anatomy and_phy- 
siology of the human body, how the 
various muscles and organs function 
and the appropriate care so that good 
health may be maintained. 

And finally the cover gives empha- 
sis to a vigorous, healthy man as the 
summum bonum of health activities. 

The article is entitled “Pupils Play 
Their Way to Good Health” and read- 
ers of the article will be impressed 
that health education in the Lewistown 
schools aside from a knowledge and 
understanding, medical and dental ex- 
aminations, nurse service, and a lunch 
program is a happy experience in 
recreation, plays, and sports. This is, 
indeed, as it should be. A good health 
program can be neither rigidly formal- 
ized in routine activities on the one 
hand, nor can it be, if it is to serve 
all the students, a highly specialized 
program with participation geared 
solely to developing championship 
basketball or football teams. 

Rather a health program properly 
developed in our schools in which all 
pupils may participate should be so 
appealing in its diversity and interests 
that pupils will enjoy participation and 
really play their way to good health. 

Such a health program is envisaged 
by Mr. Bartholomew in his article and 
illustrated by Pearce-Bates on the 
cover. 

We express appreciation to the 
Lewistown schools for the attractive 
photographs that made possible the 
composite cover design. 
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Are your seniors 


oriented to Military Service? 


m 
i ‘ e 
LODAY’S seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 


Military service can be made a rewarding 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army 
opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army 
has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- 
justment. You owe it to your students to 
acquaint them with the following facts of 
Army life. 


Did you know that: 


@ The Army wants every young man and woman at 
least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 


@ High school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 
qualified ? 


e@ Army service offers an educational and productive 
career ? 


e@ Army technical training provides the finest education 
for civilian careers? 


@ The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- 
chological maturation; character development; edu- 
cational development ? 





AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF— 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women’s Army Corps (Reference booklet) 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 


may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS— 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 











=" All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 
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; The Adjutant General, Department of the Army | 
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| Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get | 
additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. | 
| [] The U. S. Army Talks to Youth [] Women’s Army Corps Tide ba. 8 e seme | 
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HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, 


room use 
They are water-resistant 


They reenforce the bindings 





They are easy to adjust and they stay on the books until deliberately removed 


They are attractive 


They Prolong the Life of the Books—from One to Three Years! 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—IT PAYS! 


Samples on request 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are your Guarantee of Maximum Service from 


your Textbooks 


They are made to withstand the scuffing, incidental to school- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















1955 SESSION 


4 AR VY A ROD 


Graduate and undergraduate courses for both men and women 
in ARTS AND SCIENCES, July 5 to August 24, and in EDUCA- 
TION, July 5 to August 17. SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
in American Literature, Natural Sciences, and Far Eastern His- 
tory. Scholarships available for Far Eastern History and Natural 
Sciences courses and for summer Master of Education program. 


> Ul mM mM 2S 


CONFERENCES on Egypt, Pakistan, and Turkey—An Islamic 
Renascence?; Poetic Drama; Folk Music and Ballads; Educational 
Administration. EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM includes lec- 
tures, dances, concerts, tours, student chorus and orchestra, 
tennis and softball tournaments. 


> Le oO 2 st 


For Preliminary Announcement of courses write to: 


Harvard Summer School, Dept. H, 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





READING! SPELLING! 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope and 10c 
for sample Diagnostic Spelling Test to deter- 
mine causes for reading and spelling failures 
and what can be done to correct them. 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS Dept. FP 
P. O. Box 5625, Washington 16, D. C. 





PLANNING 
a 
TRIP ? 


I SHOULD LIKE 
TO GIVE YOU, the 
benefits of my 15 
years experience, 
and 300,000 miles 
of travel, special- 
izing in expertly 
planned, low-cost 
tours for pleasure 
or credit: school, 
professional con- 
ventions, groups, 
and independent 
travel. 


(1 EUROPE CJ MEXICO ( ALASKA 
CJ WEST COAST CL) CALIFORNIA 
(] NEW ENG.-CANADA [] MARDI GRAS 


Check tour of interest and write for 
FREE FOLDERS 


MRS. DAISY C. DORSEY, President 
DORSEY TOURS, INC. 


504 Eliz. Ave., So. Charleston 3, W. Va. 
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Pupils Play Their 
Way to Health 


RICHARD H. BARTHOLOMEW 
District Superintendent 
Lewistown — 


N” long ago a parent remarked to 
me: “Jack is so enthusiastic about 
school. He has more friends and a 
wider interest in things. His health 
and appearance have improved won- 
derfully in the last year.” Jack is a 
fifth grade pupil at our new Buchanan 
school. This fall he played on the in- 
tramural soccer team. 

The remark about Jack stems from 
enthusiasm for our health program— 
a program which includes not only 
health knowledges and understandings, 
medical and dental examinations, nurse 
service, a lunch program, but recrea- 
tion provided in physical education ac- 
livities and intramural sports. 

Physical education in the elementary 
schools of the Lewistown school district 
began back in 1932. It has, with the 
exception of a three-year curtailment 
during World War II, offered a con- 
tinuous program of objective attain- 
ment in physical education for all 
children since that time. The program 
stresses equally, physical work for both 
girls and boys, and has a large variety 
of carefully selected activities stressing 
big muscle activities. Trained and com- 
petent leadership is provided. Adequate 
supplies and equipment along with fine 
facilities which have been constantly 
improved over the years are fully 
utilized. 


Activities—Grades 1-6 

The program is a progressive con- 
tinuation of activities at each grade 
level, one through six, with only re- 
view work in a succeeding grade as 
repetition during the school years of 
the children. All teachers of the pri- 
mary grades are supervised weekly and 
present this step-by-step program dur- 
ing each week of the school term. By 
presenting muscular activities in this 
progressive manner, the organic de- 
velopment of the child, as well as the 
cultural, is benefited. The teachers of 
each primary section carry on the 
games, skills, and folk dance pro- 
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A superintendent describes the 
sports which are a part of 
his school health program. 


cedures during relief periods and at 
recess periods during the school day. 

In the grades at intermediate level, 
regular class periods are scheduled for 
physical education practice, Each sec- 
tion meets for one period weekly. Mass 
play is the rule here, and everyone 
participates. Skills are taught in ball 
handling such as passing, catching, 
kicking, bouncing, and _ throwing. 
Games involving these skills are used. 
Tumbling is taught in all grades be- 
ginning at third grade level. Rhythms 
and folk dancing are used at all grade 
levels. 


Joy in Physical Activity 

Our main purpose in all activities 
is to provide big muscle exercise to 
develop neuro-muscular control which 
aids the development of various skills, 
endurance, strength, and agility. In 
such activities are also developed many 
social and character traits which pro- 
duce good citizens. This is only pos- 
sible when play is supervised by the 
competent supervision of the grade 
school teacher. Unsupervised play may 
result in many evils, while supervised 
play may result in much good. 

Very little formal physical educa- 
tion is offered—only that which is es- 
sential to the good of the whole pro- 
gram and which aids in the quick 
response and mobility of large groups. 
The obedience to command, direction, 
and the shaping of unity of the group 
are used. Formal calisthenics and gym- 
nastics are drudgery to boys and girls 
of this age level, and since we aim to 
create a love for physical activity, we 
endeavor to do nothing to enhance its 
development. With this ever in mind, 
we present our program of physical 
development and exercise through the 
medium of play through games, re- 
lays, tumbling, sports, and dancing. 


Intramural Sports 


As an adjunct to the physical edu- 
cation program of the elementary 


schools, the department operates an 
intramural program of sports for both 
boys and girls of the fifth and sixth 
grades. The intramural program pro- 
vides an opportunity for practice and 
expression of skills and fundamentals 
of athletics taught in the class sessions. 
Since mass activities take up the time 
of the scheduled classes, these leagues 
present the opportunity for team play 
and competition. Leagues are operated 
on a seasonal basis, and sports of the 
season are used. During the fall term 
a dodgeball league for girls, set up by 
grade and room sections, is operated. 

Games are played at the various 
playgrounds on a_ school-and-school 
basis. Building teachers are respon- 
sible for the supervision of the games 
at their respective playgrounds, and 
all volunteer their aid for this after- 
school activity. Two matches are 
played each afternoon at each play- 
ground. Each match consists of five 
innings. The total consumed time for 
all, including rest periods, is one and 
one-half hours. 

During the fall term the boys are 
engaged in a soccer league. Games are 
scheduled by room sections. Four play- 
ing fields of grade school dimensions 
(110-200) are provided. The super- 
visory staff acts as the officials, coaches, 
and supervisors in charge of the vari- 
ous fields. Teams play two afternoons 
each week. Two games are scheduled 
for each field each afternoon. The 
total time used is about one and one- 
half hours. 

During the winter term, begin- 
ning with the opening of school follow- 
ing the holiday recess, a basketball 
league for boys is operated. This league 
had its inception with the completion 
of the Seventh Ward Elementary 
School where a complete gymnasium- 
auditorium is provided. This league 
began operation in 1939 and has been 
in continuous operation since that 
time, with the exception of the war 
years curtailment. Since the comple- 
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tion of the Buchanan elementary school 
in 1951, we now operate in two fine 
gymnasium-auditoriums. All equipment 
is standard except basket height, which 
is nine feet. Other small modifications 
are made in playing rules to compen- 
sate for size and ability of the players. 

With a sport such as_ basketball 
where individual skill plus the advan- 
tage of height, age, and maturity and 
weight are potent factors to success in 
ihe game, our boys are individually 
classified by using a height, age, and 
weight scale. This places the boys in 
competition within their own class limi- 
tations. Fifth and sixth grade boys 
play on the same teams, but all are 
within their own classification bracket. 

Last season six class A teams, eight 
class B teams, five class C teams, and 
five class D teams for a total of twenty- 
four played in the leagues. 

Four games are played each after- 
noon at the close of school in each 
of the gymnasiums, and two afternoons 
each week are used. All games are 
staggered, i.e., game one plays first 
half, game two plays first half, game 
one resumes with second half. The 
time of the half-time rest is utilized in 
the playing of a portion of the follow- 
ing game. The time used each after- 
noon is a two-hour period, and as in 
all other activities, the supervision by 
teachers is on a voluntary basis. 

At the completion of the league in 
basketball, a demonstration evening is 
scheduled in which each of the class 
winners are matched against a team, 
picked by the boys, from all other 
teams of that class league. A game is 
played in each division, and parents 
and students of the intermediate grades 
attend. 


Fistball for Girls 


During the spring term a league for 
the girls in fistball or German base- 
ball is operated on the same basis as 
the dodgeball league of the fall term. 
Therefore, girls and boys have a like 
number of opportunities to enter into 
league play. 

It might be stated here that playing 
in any league is not required, but very 
few pupils do not participate. Only 
twelve boys did not play soccer, and 
only ten boys of all the schools are not 
enrolled for the 1955 basketball league. 
Girls’ participation is not as high, but 
is an excellent percentage of all girls 
in grades five and six. Physically hand- 
icapped children, who may not play, 
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act as spotters, timers, scorers, and 
other similar officials. 

In selecting the playing days for the 
various leagues, a careful check is 
made of other activities of the children, 
especially church, scouts, YMCA, and 
music activities. The days selected are 
those which have a minimum of con- 
flict. 

There are no individual awards 
made for participation, but each win- 
ning team has its photo taken. This 
photo is placed in the championship 
plaque case maintained in each build- 
ing. Each championship earned by that 
building is engraved upon the plaque 
bars along with the year won. The 
children take great pride in bringing 
the championships to their respective 
buildings, but have also learned that 
it is not only the winning but the play- 
ing of the game that is beneficial. 


Basic for Junior-Senior Highs 


Physical education in junior-senior 
high functions on the concept that 
the physical education class is basic. 
All boys and girls participate and are 
taught the knowledges, understand- 
ings, and skills of different games. 
Many of the games are the ones which 
may be carried on after graduation. 
On top of the physical education 
program is an after-school offering 
of boys’ and girls’ intramurals. The 
intramural program is of a_ volun- 
teer nature, but has popular acceptance 
in junior and senior high. Boys and 


girls in seventh, eighth, and ni th 


grades have the largest percentage of . 


participation. 
Soccer and weight football are {all 


' sports for boys, while the girls partici- 


pate in hockey. Basketball and volley- 
ball dominate the winter program ‘or 
pupils in both the junior and senor 
high school. The spring season offers 
softball and track and field for ‘he 
boys, while the girls engage in archery 
and softball. The intramural program 
is under the supervision of certificated 
personnel. Many of the instructors are 
from the physical education department 
or are certified recreation leaders. 
Growing out of our physical edu- 
cation and intramural programs is a 
strong varsity sports program. Nex 


fall, we will have junior high football, 


a class B varsity football and a varsity 
football team, We also support a vars- 
ity soccer team. During the winter 


months, the boys have basketball and ; 


wrestling. Baseball and track and fielc 
take over for the spring months. Girls 
have no varsity sports in junior-seni: 
high school. 


Fluoride for Teeth 


At our fall meeting of the super- 
intendent’s advisory health committee, 
one of our local dentists made the 
following comment to the group: “I 
think that we have taken a forward 
step in initiating the fluoride treat- 
ment program for second graders. With 
our per-pupil cavity rate at 6.5, we 
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The doctor and nurse complete a health 
examination 


should be able to reduce the number 
of cavities by 50 per cent. It will be 
interesting to see the results when 
these second graders reach _ sixth 
grade.” 

One of our dental examiners is 
treating the teeth of second grade 
pupils with sodium fluoride. The dental 
hygienist first cleans the teeth. The 
first treatment of sodium fluoride is 
given immediately afterward. Three 
nore treatments are given and are 
spaced over a period of about ten 
days. At the end of two years, treat- 
ment is again given. 

We started with second graders, as 
the majority of them have most of their 
permanent teeth. Decay has not had 
much time to get started. We hope that 
ihe sodium fluoride treatment program 
will further strengthen right attitudes 
toward the care of the teeth. The pro- 
gram gives teachers, parents, and the 
dental hygienist something tangible for 
an addition to our basic educational 
program on the care of the teeth. We 
look on the fluoride program as not 
a complete end in itself, but as a 
valuable aid in corrections, and as a 
helper in building attitudes and under- 
standings. 


Food Choice Improves 


Another report given at the Health 
Committee meeting reflected changes 
in the cafeteria, Pupils of the junior- 
senior high are buying more and more 
platters at a cost of twenty-five cents 
instead of a la carte items. Platters 
have been made more inviting by 
placing at least one popular food on 
each platter. Servings have been in- 
creased and seconds are available for 
those who ask for them. The sale of 
soft drinks has been eliminated. One- 
half pint of milk appears on each plat- 
ter. 

Surplus foods and the federal sub- 
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sidy for school lunches help provide 
a forty-cent platter for twenty-five 
cents. A pupil can not afford not to 
eat in the cafeteria. Our cafeteria is 
recognized as a definite part of the 
curriculum. It offers a set of different 
experiences not given in classes or 
activities. 


Doers not Watchers 


In these days of automobiles, tele- 
vision, movies, and radio, it is so im- 
portant that our boys and girls have 
opportunities for physical activity—op- 
portunity to be doers instead of sitters 
and watchers. It is a well-known fact 
that physical activity promotes strong 
bodies and develops worth-while atti- 
tudes. Our program is broad, but is 
designed to develop stamina, endur- 
ance, and speed. It is adaptable to the 
needs and interests of growing boys 
and girls. 

When we speak of a health program, 
we include not only the physical ac- 
tivities, but health knowledges and un- 
derstandings, medical and dental ex- 
aminations and their follow-up, nurse 
service, recreation, and the lunch pro- 
gram. We have endeavored to point up 
only a few. Lewistown, like any other 
school district, is offering health 
classes, medical and dental exams, and 
nurse services. 

The important part of any health 
program is the integration and coordi- 
nation of its many parts into a strong 
and worth-while total program. The 
health program should be large and 
broad enough to produce for our com- 
munity, State, and nation, future citi- 
zens who are thoroughly imbued with 
the knowledges, understandings, skills, 
and attitudes for living competently in 
a democratic society. 





The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion believes that public schools 
should become vital forces in helping 
to build better local communities in 
the United States. It believes that 
schools have unique contributions to 
make to community building. It be- 
lieves that laymen and _ professional 
educators alike should use the re- 
sources of the school to bring about 
stronger community life. It believes 
that this community-building role of 
the school is a tremendously important 
one in the last half of the twentieth 
century.—From Strengthening Com- 
munity Life: Schools Can Help, Edu- 


cational Policies Commission. 





Introducing PSEA’s 
1955 President 





Dan V. Skala 


The 1955 President of the PSEA, 
Dan V. Skala, is the principal of Law- 
rence Park High School, Lawrence 
Park Township, Erie. He has worked 
in the profession for 23 years. 

Mr. Skala has participated in pro- 
fessional activities on the local, dis- 
trict, State, and national levels. He 
has been president of the Erie County 
Local Branch for three years and served 
on its legislative and executive commit- 
tees. He was president of the North- 
western Convention District for two 
years. As president of the Convention 
District, he was a member of the 
PSEA Executive Council. For three 
years he served as a member of the 
Local Branch Committee and was 
chairman of the Professional Plan- 
ning Committee one year. 

As a member of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Mr. Skala has contributed to 
its activities in many ways. He has 
been president for one year and direc- 
tor of the State program of summer 
group discussion conferences for five 
years. 

A life member of the NEA, he has 
been a delegate to five NEA Conven- 
tions and a member of the NEA Legis- 
lative Contact Committee for three 
years. 

Mr. Skala is a graduate of Cora- 
opolis High School of the class of 
1927; of Grove City College in 1931, 
and has his Master of Education De- 
gree from the University of Pittsburgh, 
1935. 
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PSEA Convention 
Presents a United 


Front 


HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Assistant Executive Secretary 


For three days, December 27-29, the 
60.000 members of the organized 
teaching profession in Pennsylvania 
spoke the clear voice of public educa- 
tion to the people of our State in our 
Annual State Convention. 

For three days 805 delegates from 
the Local Branches of the Association 
met together to discuss common pro- 
fessional problems. Action was taken 
to present a united front in the in- 
terests of an on-going professional 
program. Principles on which our As- 
sociation stands for the improvement 
of education in the Commonwealth 
were stated and re-stated. Officers and 
committee members who will take roles 
of leadership during the next year 
were elected. 

From noon on Monday, December 
27, until the closing session on Wednes- 
day, December 29, more than 3,000 
delegates and members of the Associa- 
tion used the many opportunities which 
were provided by the official program 
of the Convention to exchange points 
of view. And in the freer associations 
possible at any Convention friends 
met friends after long periods of ab- 
sence, and people of like interests came 
close to each other once again. 


The President Charges 


President Brillhart charged the dele- 
gates and members with their respon- 
sibility to “think together about the 
serious problems we face and honestly 
try together to improve the climate in 
which the teaching profession serves 
the people of the Commonwealth”. 
The high tone of the president’s charge 
was maintained throughout the Con- 
vention. 

At two business sessions in the 
Forum, Monday evening and Tuesday 
afternoon, the delegates representing 
the membership conducted the official 
business of the Association as provided 
in the Constitution. Reports of the 
committees were heard; a constitution- 
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Delegates approve committee 
reports without change. 


al amendment was presented and 
adopted. In the committee reports the 
entire work of the Association for the 
year was reviewed and suggestions 
were received for continued and im- 
proved activity. 

Candidates for president were nomi- 
nated, as well as candidates for the 
other elective offices which were filled 
by ballot on Tuesday afternoon. The 
meetings of the Departments, Sections, 
and Round Tables were unusually well 
attended. Discussion of specific pro- 
fessional matters was at a high level 
in all of them. Significant advance- 
ment for all of education should result 
from the thinking done by these in- 
terest groups of our Association when 
their thinking is translated into action. 


Governor Fine Challenges 


On Monday evening Governor Fine 
threw out a challenge to every member 
of the profession which cannot be re- 
fused. He said, “These annual conven- 
tions and your numerous educational 
gatherings throughout the year have 
been one of the sources of your power 
and influence, as you strive to achieve 
the great over-all objective, an educa- 
tional program which prepares our 
youth for loyal, efficient, and dynamic 
citizenship. You are increasingly ef- 
fective in your professional services 
because you identified yourselves with 
the life and civic enterprises of every 
community in which you serve. You 
rightly resent being thought of as a 
body of educationists talking to your- 
selves. You are the guideposts on the 
expanding highways of a community’s 
progress. You are leaders—not hangers- 
on.” 

What a fine tribute are these words 
to the work our associated profession 
has been doing. Governor Fine re- 
viewed Pennsylvania’s record in edu- 
cation for the past four years and 
shared our pride in the success that 
was won by the Association programs 


in those years. He pointed to th: in. 
creased State financial aid give: to 
local districts in the period; to a new 
and better State-mandated _ si /ary 
schedule in the State public scliools 
and in the State Teachers Collk zes; 
to increased financial aid for ‘tate 
school building programs; to the ex. 
panded educational opportunities ex- 
tended to physically and _ menially 
handicapped children; to the remark. 
able liberalization of our Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System; tc the 
expansion of educational services re- 
sulting from extensive school district 
reorganization; to the broadened vo- 
cational programs for occupational! ef- 
ficiency; and to the creation of the 
Bureau of Higher Education in_ the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

It was truly inspiring to have re- 
counted before us our common educa- 
tional achievements which we so often 
forget. But there was recognition, too, 
that work remains for us to do in 
further strengthening public education 
in the State. As Governor Fine said so 
strongly, “There must not be, there 
shall not be the slightest retrogression. 
Forward is the only safe course for 
education.” 

One had the feeling that the Conven- 
tion was willing to accept those great 
challenges. 


Doctor Haas Reviews 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, recognized also in 
his address to the Tuesday evening 
session that education is truly the key- 
stone of Pennsylvania. He reviewed 
the major school problems which face 
the people of the State and charged 
the members of the profession, together 
with all citizens of good will, to face 
up to their problems and find their 
answers. 

He pointed to the need for a greater 
number of teachers and for salaries 
which will make it possible to supply 
that need. He urged that the profession 
and lay citizens recognize their com- 
mon interest in public education and 
search out beiter answers. 

Mrs. Cecil S. Garey, president of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, very adroitly made the point 
that the parents of the Commonwealth’s 
children and their teachers must con- 
tinue to cooperate fully in programs 
for the improvement of instruction 
in the schools, and stand together for 
continued improvement in the State’s 
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pub ic school effort. There could be no 
dou!t that our State Association has 
a powerful friend and ally in the Penn- 
sylvenia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Many of our delegates ex- 
pressed the hope that we will do even 
more than we have done to use this 
powerful friend in our common cause. 

Dr. Albert J. Strohecker, president, 
Penisylvania State School Directors 
Association, brought friendly greetings 
from his Association and pointed out 
that ways must be found to improve 
understandings between boards of 
school directors and professional prac- 
titioners. 


Doctor Carr Inspires 


On Tuesday evening William G. 
Carr. Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, was an 
inspiration as he spoke of how “The 
Teaching Profession Serves the Na- 
tion.” He expressed appreciation for 
the great contributions Pennsylvania 
has made to education nationally by 
enrolling the largest state membership 
in the NEA and by contributing the 
professional services of so many of its 
members to the committees and com- 
missions of the NEA. 

He made the point that teachers can 
stand proudly on their record of serv- 
ice to the nation because they build a 
united nation; because together they 
steadily raise standards of achievement 
in instruction, in scientific knowledge, 
and in vocational fields; because they 
effectively promote and maintain in- 
terest in the schools; because they 
maintain an all-inclusive independent 
professional organization which as- 
sures the “utmost of freedom in their 
personal opinions, loyalties, and affili- 
ation on political, religious, and eco- 
nomic issues”; and because they pro- 
mote international understanding in the 
interest of world peace and freedom, 
making that united effort out of which 
will come one day a better, freer, safer 
world. Doctor Carr made everyone of 
our members who heard him proud to 
be a teacher and a member of the 
NEA. 

At the closing session on Friday 
Perry E. Gresham, president of Beth- 
any College, spoke “Three Words for 
Tomorrow.” As he looked into the 
future which lies before our people 
he identified Power, Opportunity, and 
Responsibility as the resounding tril- 
ogy which “gather up the meaning of 
our time.” There can be no teacher 
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who heard Doctor Gresham able now 
to avoid or forget the contribution he 
must make in his teaching to the 
future of our nation. 


The Delegates Dance 


While the entire program of the 
meetings during the Convention was 
keyed to a high note of professional 
thought. there were pleasant lighter 
moments, too. On Monday evening 
delegates and their friends danced 
after the evening session in the Ball- 
room of the Penn-Harris and relaxed 
together in an atmosphere provided by 
country dance tunes. Tuesday evening 
the members attended a reception in 
honor of President and Mrs. Brillhart, 
and spent a pleasant evening dancing. 

The Convention did not go unnoticed 
in Pennsylvania as though it were 
something happening in Harrisburg 
and of no concern to anyone but 
teachers. Throughout the Convention 
newspapers over the State and radio 
and television stations covered ihe 
events of the convention in news items 
or in editorials which demenstrated 
a widespread interest in what the 
teachers of their children were doing. 
The recognition given by our voices of 
public opinion was dignified and some- 
thing of which we can all be proud. 

For those who were attending our 
State Convention for the first time this 
was an enlightening experience which 
demonstrated once again how impor- 
tant it is for us to meet together and to 
think together. For experienced leaders 
to whom the Convention was not new 
this was another opportunity to renew 
old friendships and become refreshed 
in an atmosphere which encouraged 
the exchange of opinion. 

Our members were in agreement 
with Governor Fine’s words when he 
said in his farewell message, “Only the 
best is good enough.” 

There seemed to be a renewed deter- 
mination among the members who met 
together in Harrisburg to work even 
more vigorously to win the best for 
public education through the united 
profession. 





The Elections 
President 
Dan V. Skala, Lawrence Park, Erie 


Committee on Legislation 


Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelp*ia 

Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Mary W. Fisher. 
Twp., Beaver Co. 

Millard L. Gleim, Bangor 

Fred L. Marshall, Bradford 

H. Austin Snyder, Sayre 


Hopewell 


Committee on Resolutions 
Mrs. Margaret D. Akerley, Scranton 
George E. Fitch, Athens 
Chester M. Jelbart, Swissvale 
George E. Saylor, Jr., Bethlehem 
Howard Stewart, Butler 
Horace B. Thomas, Clearfield 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 
William Bartholomew, Harrisburg 
Sara G. Byers, Mt. Lebanon 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby 


NEA State Director 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham. Forest Hiils 


PSEA Board of Retirement Trustees 
John M. Hickey, Erie 


Recommendation of Candidate to the 
Nominating Committee of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 


Thomas FE. Carson, North Allegheny 
Schools, Allegheny Co. 


Departments 


Administration 
John S. Cartwright, Allentown 


Classroom Teachers 


David C. Guhl. Connellsville 


Higher Education 
George W. Hoffman, Sipesville 


Supervision and Curriculum 


Don G. McGarey, State College 


Vocational and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion 


J. Marie Prather, Coudersport 


Amendment to Constitution 


An Amendment to Article VIII, De- 
partments, which changes the name of 
the Department of Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education to the Depart- 
ment of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education, received the required two- 
thirds vote. The vote was—Yes. 690: 
No, 41. 
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President Brillhart nails up the Eisenhower Prayer Award while Executive Secretary 


Gayman holds it in place. 


The State Education Association 
was presented the Eisenhower Prayer 
Award by James W. Marvin, State Di- 
rector, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
at the final general session of the Con- 
vention. This award was for achieve- 
ment by the PSEA and its members 
in the U. S. Savings Bonds Program 
which is a program dedicated to the 
economic strength of the nation and the 
financial independence of its citizens. 

In presenting the award to Mr. Brill- 
hart, Mr. Marvin spoke as follows: 


“A school child hands a ten cent 
piece to his home room teacher or 
school savings committee representa- 
tive and in return receives a small 
piece of paper the size of a postage 
stamp. 

“Just a routine transaction—and yet 
like many other steps in teaching there 
is bound up in this action several 
principles most important in the devel- 
opment of future citizens. 

“This is an act of thrift—a lesson 
it is important to learn early in life. 

“This is also an expression of faith 
in the United States Government. 

“During the year 1954 this simple 
act was repeated by many thousands 
of school children in our State for 
Pennsylvania, Sales of U. S. Savings 
Stamps have amounted to over $1,800,- 
000. 

“Credit for this belongs to the hun- 
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dreds of school administrators and 
teachers who have conducted the 
United States School Savings Stamp 
program in Pennsylvania schools. 

“Back of this is the support which 
has been consistently given by the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, by its several presidents in the 
last twelve years, by its Executive Sec- 
retary, Harvey Gayman, and by its 
field representatives, and because of 
this the Secretary of the Treasury has 
authorized me to confer the Eisen- 
hower Prayer Award on the Associa- 
tion. 

“This special award is particularly 
appropriate because all of its parts 
have been contributed by private citi- 
zens—the glass, the art work, the print- 
ing, and the frame which was made of 
wood from the inaugural platform— 
especially the frame which was put to- 
gether by school children. It is the first 
inaugural prayer to be composed by a 
President. 

“On behalf of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, I present to you, Mr. Brillhart, 
as President of the Association and 
through you to the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, this award of 
the President Eisenhower Inaugural 
Prayer in recognition of the Associa- 
tion’s outstanding services to the 
Treasury Department.” 

The President’s Inaugural Prayer, 


set in ornamental type in the fr: med 
award, is worded: 


The President's Prayer 


“Almighty God, as we stand hee at 
this moment, my future associate; in 
the executive branch of the Govern. 
ment join me in beseeching that “hou 
will make full and complete our ‘edi- 
cation to the service of the peop in 
this throng and their fellow citizens 
everywhere. 

“Give us, we pray, the power to dis- 
cern clearly right from wrong ani al- 
low all our words and actions ti be 
governed thereby and by the laws of 
this land. 

“Especially we pray that our con- 
cern shall be for all the people. re- 
gardless of station, race, or calling. 
May cooperation be permitted and be 
the mutual aim of those who, under 
the concept of our Constitution, hold 
to differing political beliefs—so that 
all may work for the good of our be- 
loved country and for Thy glory. 
Amen.” 


The Resolutions 


1. We pay tribute to Norman C. 
Brillhart, our President, for his 
dynamic leadership and distin- 
guished service to our profession 
during his term of office. 

2. We extend our gratitude to our 
staff members at PSEA Head- 
quarters, the Executive Council, 
the elective and appointive com- 
mittees for their continued effort 
and support in advancing the pro- 
fessional, legislative, and public 
relation programs of our Associa- 
tion. 

3. We extend our deep appreciation 
to John S. Fine for his consistent 
and vigorous support to the cause 
of public education during his 
term as Governor. 

4. We congratulate Governor-elect 
George M. Leader for his opportu- 
nity to continue the development 
of increased educational services 
for the boys and girls of the Com- 
monwealth. To this end we pledge 
our active cooperation and sup- 
port. 

5. We commend Francis B. Haas for 
the significant advances which 
have been made in the education- 
al program of our Commonwealth 
during his years of service as 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. We pay tribute to the pro- 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


fessional integrity with which he 
has administered his office. 

We ask the State and local com- 
munities to accept their responsi- 
bilities for meeting the imperative 
demands for additional school 
staff, buildings, and facilities to 
serve our increasing school popu- 
lation. 

We believe that a background of 
successful teaching in the public 
schools and active participation in 
professional education organiza- 
tions should be prerequisites to 
employment on a_ teacher-educa- 
tion faculty, and that periodic ex- 
perience in the public schools by 
staff members is essential. 

We note with approval the increased 
educational services provided for 
the boys and girls by the forma- 
tion of union and joint school dis- 
tricts. We believe that supplemen- 
tal payments to school districts on 
account of joint board operation 
should be made only to those dis- 
tricts that are members of join- 
tures from grades 1 to 12 or kin- 
dergarten to grade 12. We recom- 
mend a mandated referendum 
during the next biennium for the 
establishment of merged or union 
districts. 

We commend those school systems 
in which boards of school direc- 
tors, members of our Association, 
and the public join in cooperative 
study and discussion of educa- 
tional problems. We urge the gen- 
eral and widespread adoption of 
this practice throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 

We support the annual observance 
of Pennsylvania Week. We urge 
all schools to take a more active 
part in this observance by foster- 
ing programs which depict the 
student contributions and citizen- 
ship achievements of the public 
schools. 

We maintain our belief in the 
broad base principle of taxation. 
We call upon the Pennsylvania 
Legislature to modernize our tax 
structure so that a fair and equit- 
able system of taxation may be 
developed to provide sufficient rev- 
enue to carry out the functions of 
the State government. 

We recognize that a nation can be 
no greater than the moral fibre of 
its citizens. We believe that along 
with the home and the church, the 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ke 


19. 


21. 


school has a major responsibility 
in aiding youth to develop an 
understanding, appreciation, and 
acceptance of the moral and spiri- 
tual values of our heritage. We 
urge teachers to use every op- 
portunity to implement _ their 
teaching with the great moral and 
spiritual values of our culture. 
We believe in a world based upon 
peace, justice, the dignity of hu- 
man life, and freedom from ag- 
gression. We support the ideals of 
the United Nations and UNESCO. 
We recommend that youth be 
given an understanding and ap- 
preciation of these organizations 
and their benefits to mankind. 
We pledge our support to the 
President of the United States and 
to Congress in their efforts to 
mobilize our human and material 
resources to safeguard our free- 
doms and the American way of 
life. 

We point with pride to the serv- 
ice of our members, our local as- 
sociations, and the State organi- 
zation in transmitting the heritage 
of our great Commonwealth and 
Nation to succeeding generations 
through the instruction of the 
youth of Pennsylvania. 

We believe that all local branches 
should accept the NEA Centen- 
nial Action Program and its im- 
mediate goals. 

We urge our members to support 
generously the building program 
of the NEA through cash contri- 
butions and life memberships. 
We note with approval the success 
of the international exchange of 
teachers and students and en- 
courage the continuation and ex- 
pansion of these programs. 

We believe that all members of 
the profession should accept the 
Code of Ethics, the Code of Com- 
petence, and the Bill of Rights as 
guiding principles in all profes- 
sional relations. 

We believe that participation by 
youth in the democratic life of the 
modern school prepares them for 
responsible citizenship. We there- 
fore recommend that the right of 
franchise be granted to youth at 
the age of eighteen. 

We look with favor upon the 
school medical, dental, and follow- 
up program as provided by law. 
We are opposed to any curtail- 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


ment of this health program. 

We believe that the school athletic 
activities should be administered 
as part of a balanced educational 
program. 

We hold that salaries of teachers 
must be substantially increased to 
attract and retain competent teach- 
ers. We emphasize that this is an 
inescapable obligation of both the 
Commonwealth and the local dis- 
trict. 

We pledge united support to the 
enactment into law of our legisla- 
tive program. 

We believe that strict adherence 
to our compulsory attendance laws 
is a minimum guarantee of the 
educational interests of our youth. 
We oppose any attempt to reduce 
the provisions of compulsory 
school attendance as now consti- 
tuted. 

We believe that the perpetuation 
and defense of our form of gov- 
ernment, in which human free- 
doms are paramount, depend on 
the competence of our program of 
education to instill into the minds 
and hearts of our young people an 
appreciation of its inherent values. 
We encourage measures which in- 
crease the unity of our national 
society and bring about a greater 
appreciation of democratic ideals. 
We oppose any philosophy of gov- 
ernment or education which ig- 
nores the intrinsic worth of the 
individual. 

We commend the high schools and 
colleges which have FTA clubs 
and chapters. We believe every 
educational institution preparing 
teachers should foster and pro- 
mote FTA campus activities. 

We recognize the necessity of a 
teacher selection program to staff 
adequately the schools of the Com- 
monwealth with properly certifi- 
cated elementary and secondary 
teachers. We believe that higher 
salaries for teachers are essential 
to attract into the profession 
young people of outstanding per- 
sonality, scholarship, and attitude 
for teaching. We recommend that 
teacher education institutions 
screen applicants for the profes- 
sion carefully upon admittance 
and during the period of prepara- 
tion and that they endeavor to 
prepare teachers with a maximum 


(See Resolutions, page 237) 
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Camera Highlights of the Convention 


(1) 


(6) 


Delegates register in Penn-Harris Lobby and receive re- 
served seat ticket for House of Delegates sessions. 


Two Presidents from Reading: Dr. Strohecker of Pennsyl- 
vania State School Directors Association and Norman C. 
Brillhart, PSEA. 


The Classroom Teachers at luncheon; Mrs. Klinetob 
presents Doctor Hammer. 


Convention on Monday at 2:00 p.m. (4) President Andrew 
Morrow, Secretary J. E. Nancarrow, and Harvey A. 
Andruss, another speaker of the Department of Adminis- 
tration, listen to John R. Miles of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 


(5)Albert E. Jochen of the New Jersey Department of 
Education reports on Post-War Progress to the members 
of the Department of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education. 


Francis B. McGarry holds the program for the Teacher 
Education Centennial luncheon at which Presidents 
Andruss and Biemesderfer of Bloomsburg and Millersville 
reviewed the education of teachers in the State’s Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges. The occasion marked 
the 100th anniversary of the establishment of Millers- 
ville Normal School, the first of the institutions which 
later became Teachers Colleges. 
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President Brillhart confers with Parliamentarian Hallett 
and other participants of the first business session: Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham, NEA State Director; Treasurer 
Lewis N. Snyder, and Dean A. G. Breidenstine who gave 
the invocation. 


Governor Fine and Doctor Haas with the two presidential 
candidates, Dan V. Skala and J. Wallace Saner. 


Social Chairman Marie Prather and the receiving line at 
Tuesday evening’s reception for Mr. and Mrs. Brillhart. 


Perry E. Gresham, Bethany College President, speaker 
at the final Convention session, with President Brillhart 
and Doctor Haas. 


Exchange teachers in Pennsylvania were invited to be 
guests of the Association at the Convention. Three from 
Great Britain were introduced by the President at the 
first session of the House of Delegates: Grace E. Bourne, 
teaching in the Mitchell School, Philadelphia; Emma Y. 
Sturman, Lawrence Park Elementary School; John N. 
Vickers, Leechburg Elementary School. Karl F. Schlenk 
of Germany, now at Central High School, Scranton, also 
attended the Convention. 


1954 President Brillhart wishes 1955 President Skala well 
as he hands him the gavel. 














A Four-Year Report 
on Educational Progress 


THE HONORABLE JOHN S. FINE 
Governor of the 
Commonwea!th of Pennsylvania 


NCE more it is my privilege as your 

Governor to greet you officially 
and to review with you what together 
we have accomplished in the cause of 
education. 

This occasion affords me perhaps 
the last opportunity to give an account 
of my stewardship as the chief execu- 
tive officer of our State’s biggest busi- 
ness enterprise, our public schools, and 
to express my personal appreciation 
to your great Association for the out- 
standing contributions it has made in 
the crusade to place Pennsylvania in 
the van of educational progress. 

We have enjoyed four years of mu- 
tual understanding and mutually shared 
responsibilities. We have been united 
in our efforts and our aspirations as 
we have endeavored to provide for our 
Pennsylvania children the maximum 
of educational advantages. I am proud 
of our accomplishments during the 
past two bienniums. We have increased 
teachers salaries and greatly liberalized 
retirement. We have increased sub- 
sidies of school districts. I am sure 
that you share with me in this justi- 
fiable pride. During the four years of 
my Administration, many changes af- 
fecting education have occurred— 
changes which have constituted a great 
achievement in Pennsylvania’s educa- 
tional program. 


See year I have been happily privi- 
leged to give you the constructive 
encouragement vouchsafed by your 
State Government. As patriotic public 
servants, you recognize that the 
strength and the worth of our citizenry 
depend upon our schools. Your pro- 
fession, with high purpose and exalted 
dedication, has assumed the broad re- 
sponsibilities of shaping the education- 
al destiny of our children and youth. 
The future of education in our Com- 
monwealth is bright because of your 
devotion to this noble public service. 
These annual conventions and your 
numerous educational gatherings 
throughout the year have been one of 
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the sources of your power and in- 
fluence, as you strive to achieve the 
great over-all objective, an education- 
al program which prepares our youth 
for loyal, efficient, and dynamic citi- 
zenship. You are increasingly effective 
in your professional services because 
you identified yourselves with the life 
and civic enterprises of every com- 
munity in which you serve. You rightly 
resent being thought of as a body of 
educationists talking to yourselves. You 
are the guideposts on the expanding 
highways of a community’s progress. 
You are leaders—not hangers-on. 

As members of the teaching profes- 
sion in Pennsylvania, you fully com- 
prehend the nature and scope of your 
mission to formulate and_ establish 
sound curriculums which will secure 
for every child the highest possible 
advantages physically, mentally, soci- 
ally, and spiritually. These advantages 
must be developed and maintained in 
ihe educational institutions of our rep- 
resentative democracy. 

One of the slogans employed this 
year in the observance of American 
Education Week points up the fact 
that “the better the schools, the better 
the nation... .” 


. tee continuous improvement of our 
school system by the present Admin- 
istration is a matter of record. The 
increase in educational appropriations 
over the two preceding bienniums has 
been approximately 69 per cent. For 
the two-bienniums, 1947-1951, educa- 
tional appropriations totaled $538,482,- 
472. For the two bienniums of this Ad- 
ministration, 1951-55, the appropria- 
tions reached the total of $912,914,- 
463. In this current biennium educa- 
tion has received 49 per cent of the 
total General Fund Appropriations. 
This Administration moreover has not 
failed to support tax measures to secure 
the necessary financial support to meet 
the increased costs of education in our 
Commonwealth. .. . 

I feel sure you recall the determined 


In his final speech as Governor ‘o a 
PSEA Convention, Mr. Fine prises 
PSEA for the part it played in mcking 
possible advances in our educational 
program. 


efforts of certain elements, under the 
cloak of economy, to curtail our ecuca- 
tional program in the 1953 General 
Assembly. I am proud that it can be 
said that during my Administration the 
opponents of educational progress were 
vanquished. 

Why has the constructive education- 
al program enacted during this Ad- 
ministration definitely placed our Com- 
monwealth in the vanguard of educa- 
tional progress? Here, concisely sum- 
marized, are some of the major ac- 
complishments. 


1. State financial aid to our local 
school districts has been greatly in- 
creased. Subsidies for the public 
schools during the years from 1951 to 
1955 have increased by 65.8 per cent 
over the preceding period of 1947 to 
1951—$700,305,304 for 1951-55 and 
$422,467,446 for 1947-1951. 

2. A new and better State-mandated 
minimum salary schedule for profes- 
sional employes in the public schools 
and in the State Teachers Colleges has 
been enacted. 

3. State financial aid for school 
building construction has been pro- 
vided. Operating through the agencies 
of the State Public School Building 
Authority and municipality authorities, 
there has been an immense growth in 
the school building program. As a re- 
sult of this program, 833 school build- 
ings have been constructed or are in 
the process of construction. These proj- 
ects together with those constructed 
by direct obligation bonds of «school 
districts total approximately $560,000,- 
000. This is approximately one-half of 
Pennsylvania’s estimated needs by the 
year 1960. Our tremendous school 
building program is placing Pennsyl- 
vania in the forefront among the states 
in the Nation to provide necessary 
school building facilities. 

4. Educational opportunities for our 
children who are physically and men- 
tally handicapped have been expanded. 
Provision has been made through the 
establishment of Day Care Training 
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Centers for the mentally retarded and 
clirics for Speech and Hearing Re- 
ha ilitation Education and through an 
improved method of State reimburse- 
ment to school districts for the opera- 
tion of this program. 

>. The benefits provided by our 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System have been extended and further 
liberalized, as I shall detail later. 

6. School district organization has 
heen strengthened to provide expanded 
educational services. Equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for every Penn- 
syivania school child can now be more 
nearly realized through the organiza- 
tion of larger administrative units. 

7. Vocational programs for occupa- 
tional efficiency, by the training of our 
youth and adults in industrial, agri- 
cultural, and business pursuits have 
been further expanded. The services 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and local school districts are in- 
fluencing the lives of 100,000 youth 
and adults enroled in a wide variety 
of practical courses each year. Half 
of these are high school youth in the 
upper grades about to be absorbed 
in the adult world of Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Distribution. The other half 
are adults. Nearly all of these are em- 
ployed and are returning to school part- 
time for self-improvement and possible 
advancement in their occupation. The 
courses that make such opportunity 
possible are a practical expression of 
the very thing that makes America 
great; the opening of greater oppor- 
tunities for every individual to reach 
the fullest development of his skill and 
aptitude in our economic system. 

8. The Bureau of Higher Educa- 
tion was created in the Department 
of Public Instruction to coordinate 
problems of higher learning in the 
Commonwealth. The Bureau has as- 
sisted the State Council of Education 
in all matters relating to higher educa- 
tion and has evaluated approximately 
thirty institutions of higher learning. 
It has revised the lists of institutions 
authorized to grant degrees. It has 
worked with State and National or- 
ganizations in improving college and 
professional standards for teacher edu- 
cation. It has reorganized the Division 
of Training Facilities for Veterans to 


conform with Public Law 550. 


” enumerating the accomplishments 
of this Administration in the field 
o! education, I have passed over until 
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this time several other evidences of 
promise and progress. 

The first of these is the continuing 
Curriculum Revision Program author- 
ized by the General Assembly and 
supported by ample appropriations. 
An integral part of this program con- 
cerns educaiion for citizenship, mak- 
ing the individual socially competent 
and equipped to take his place as a 
worthy member of our free American 
society. Every school child in the Com- 
mnonwealth, as required by legislative 
mandate, is thoroughly 
grounded in the history of Pennsylvania 
and of the United States, by instruction 
in our free institutions, in the American 
way of life, in the rights, privileges, 
and obligations of citizens under the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth and 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Such instruction must serve as the 
most potent antidote for certain poi- 
sons working within our body politic— 
Communism, for one, and juvenile 
delinquency. More and more the edu- 
cational program in each Pennsyl- 
vania community is being adapted to 
the needs of our growing children, our 
leading citizens of tomorrow. 


becoming 


feel very deeply about other matters. 

Most of you, I believe, are familiar 
with my earnest efforts to provide 
for educational television. The permis- 
sive legislation for local arrangements 
to televise educational programs, 
minus the benefit of State subsidy, was 
the only enactment on this subject 
passed by the 1953 General Assembly. 
Nevertheless, the activities of Pitts- 
burgh’s educational television station 
WQED and the pioneer work done in 
Philadelphia and in other localities 
serve to give some hope that the 
miraculous efficacy of instruction by 
means of television shall be in time 
incorporated as an integral and vital 
part of Pennsylvania’s total educa- 
tional program. You will be interested 
to know that the Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Educational Television is at this 
time active in promoting the use by 
our schools of this remarkable medium 
of communication facilities. 

On Tuesday, December 14, this 
year, I had the good fortune to par- 
ticipate in a dedicatory ceremony of 
Educational Station WHYY at the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. In 
another year it will be a TV outlet. 
That television can have an_ over- 
whelming significance for raising the 


educational standards of the American 
community cannot be doubted. TV is 
destined to become the predominant 
medium of mass communication in the 
United States. The need for harnessing 
it to education cannot be denied. 

We must prove worthy of the en- 
viable reputation of Pennsylvania by 
striving to be in the vanguard of im- 
plementing, by the medium of FM and 
TV, our already existent educational 
facilities. . . . 

Next, I want to emphasize the im- 
proved status that has taken place in 
the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System during the past four 
years. Legislation has been enacted 
which provides for retirement credit 
for sabbatical leave and for leave of 
absence as exchange teachers. By ac- 
tion of the 1951 General Assembly, 
“Final Salary” on which a contribu- 
tor’s retirement is calculated has been 
redefined to mean the average salary 
for the last five years or the last ten 
years of service, whichever is the 
greater. Much has been done adminis- 
tratively in the past few years to lib- 
eralize the System and to bring its ac- 
counting division in line with accepted 
standards of modern business prac- 
tices. The accounting system has been 
completely reorganized with the instal- 
lation of modern accounting machines. 
During the past year the Retirement 
Board microfilmed all records of the 
Retirement System as a _ safeguard 
against possible loss. This year the 
Board issued an excellent handbook 
entitled “Your Retirement System.” It 
contains much valuable information 
for the membership of the system and 
I commend it to you.... 


apres to be noted is the reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction which was designed to 
make it more efficient and provide 
greater services at a minimum cost. 
This reorganization has been ef- 
fected under the capable leadership of 
Pennsylvania’s eminent Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Doctor Francis 
B. Haas. It has been a privilege for me 
to be associated throughout my Ad- 
ministration with this official of the 
State Government who exemplifies to 
the highest degree the finest type of 
public service. His wisdom, foresight, 
and executive efficiency have placed 
him in the front rank of America’s 
educational philosophers. . . 


(See Gov. Fine’s Report, page 238) 
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A New Concept of School 
Administration* 


HOWARD A. DAWSON 
Executive Secretary 


Department of Rural Education 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


: ies traditional idea of local adminis- 
tration of schools in America calls 
for a district large enough in terms of 
school population and other resources 
to afford at a reasonable cost all the 
aspects of a comprehensive program 
of educational opportunity. Such a dis- 
trict is supposed to have a board of 
education, a superintendent of schools. 
and staff operating according to the 
traditional line-staff relationships de- 
veloped in the military establishment 
and big business. 

The trouble with such an assumption 
is that it is not accepted by a large 
section of the American people and 
there is probably no good reason why 
it should be. It is also in keeping with 
the American idea of government that 
within our constitutional framework 
new administrative arrangements and 
devices can be developed to obtain 
needed and desired services. Such ar- 
rangements may or may not be pat- 
terned after the line-staff scheme. The 
development of the intermediate unit 
of school services, of which the county 
superintendency is the best example 
in a majority of the states. is the new- 
est and perhaps the least understood 
problem in the field of educational ad- 
ministration. 

Most of the Nation is fully com- 
mitted to the community unit of school 
district organization. Such units have 
many virtues and some limitations. 
The chief obstacle they face is that 
many of them are too small to afford 
a comprehensive educational program 
and necessary services, and there is 
hardly any probability that they are 
in the foreseeable future going to be- 
come large enough. 

Several states have undergone ex- 
tensive school district reorganization 
mostly according to the community 
unit plan. In not a single instance 


* Excerpts from the address of Doctor Daw- 


son before the Count Superintendents’ 
Section, 1954 PSEA Convention. 
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do more than 25 per cent of the new 
districts have 40 or more teachers, 
the minimum size through which a 
minimum acceptable program can be 
expected. 

Since school districts are for the 
most part not going to be large enough 
alone to do the job required of them. 
they obviously are going to need serv- 
ices from some larger unit and they 
are going to have to work coopera- 
tively with their neighboring com- 
munity units. The available instru- 
mentality for meeting the needs arising 
from this situation is the intermediate 
unit. In a majority of states the county 
is the most logical unit for that pur- 
pose although there are instances in 
which counties will need to be com- 
bined for that specific purpose. 


Intermediate Unit Misunderstood 


The intermediate unit of school serv- 
ice is the least understood concept in 
the field of school administration. It 
is an organization within the legally 
established structure of school adminis- 
tration which includes the territory of 
two or more basic administrative units. 
It serves as the intermediary between 
the state department of education and 
the quasi corporate units having im- 
mediate responsibility for maintaining 
schools. It may have a board or officer. 
or both, responsible for performing 
stipulated services for the basic ad- 
ministrative units and for exerting 
leadership in their fiscal, administra- 
tive, and educational functions. 

Through leadership and_ services 
the intermediate unit promotes and 
strengthens local control and respon- 
sibility. It assists local districts and 
the state education department in find- 
ing and meeting more effectively the 
educational needs of children and com- 
munities by performing functions 
which can best be administered by an 
intermediate’ type of organization. 

The idea that where school districts 


are reorganized there is no longer 4 
need for the county superintende»| 
as head of an intermediate unit is a 
very mistaken one. The statement ‘s 
frequently heard that the county super- 
intendents are consolidating themsely's 
out of a job. The real truth is, that f 
educational leaders will envision tie 
scope of the educational program realy 
needed, reorganization of school dis- 
tricts changes but enhances the job 
of the county superintendent. 

There has been progress in the de- 
velopment of the intermediate unit. 
Since 1947 Iowa and Michigan have 
established county boards of educa- 
tion with power to select county super- 
intendents of schools on a professional 
basis and have made provision for 
furnishing needed services to constitu- 
ent school districts. Other states that 
now have the necessary structure for 
development are Arkansas, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, the New England States, and 
New York. The problem ahead is the 
development of program. The pace in 
program development has_ without 
doubt been best set in California. 


Some Guiding Principles 


The changing status of the county 
superintendency involves the alloca- 
tion of functions to the intermediate 
unit and the constituent basic school 
districts and the establishment of re- 
lationships. Experience indicates that 
the acceptance of at least the following 
guiding principles will be helpful: 


1. A function should be allocated 
to that unit closést to thé*people where 
it can be carried out with completeness, 
equity, and efficiency. 

2. The chief role of the intermedi- 
ate unit should be that of assisting the 
local community schools in develop- 
ing their own program. 

3. The services of the intermediate 
unit should supplement the efforts of 
the community school. 

4. The intermediate unit should be 
based on the concept of service rather 
than authority. 

5. The people served by the inter- 
mediate unit—the teachers, pupils. 
board members, parents, and citizens— 
should participate in determining the 
services needed in defining the poli- 
cies and procedures of the intermediate 
programs. 

6. The size of the intermediate area 
may be determined best on the basis 


(See School Administration, page 237) 
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Francis B. Haas Resigns as Superintendent 


FRANCIS B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Piblic Instruction, resigned his posi- 
tion on January 18, 1955. Doctor Haas 
served as Superintendent of Public In- 
uction by appointment by Governor 
Pinchot from 1925 to 1927. He was 
reappointed Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by Governor James in 
1939, and by successive appointments 
for four-year terms by Governor Mar- 
tin, Governor Duff, and Governor Fine. 
His total years of service in this im- 
portant position number eighteen, the 
longest term of service as Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction with the 
exception of that of Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer. 

The career of Doctor Haas is one 
of distinguished service to public edu- 
cation. Beginning as a teacher in the 
public schools of Philadelphia, Doctor 
Haas was namedéag¥istant director of 
the Teacher Bureat in the Department 
of Public Instruction in 1920 under 
Doctor Finegan. In 1922, Doctor Fine- 
gan named him director of the Ad- 
ministration Bureau. In 1924, Doctor 
Becht named him Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in charge 
of administration and fiscal policies. 
Upon the death of Doctor Becht, he 


was named State Superintendent of 


Ss 


Public Instruction by Governor Pin- 


chot. ; 

From 1927 to 1939, Doctor Haas was 
president of the State Teachers College 
at Bloomsburg. 

His influence as a leader in edu- 
cational matters has extended beyond 
his official duties and beyond the State 
of Pennsylvania. His counsel, his 
judgment, and his vision were recog- 
nized among his contemporaries of 
the Chief State School Officers. 

During the critical period of the 
depression he was called to the leader- 
ship of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association in 1932. His services 
as a leader in this capacity were so 
conspicuous that for the first time in 
eighty years in the long history of the 
\ssociation he was re-elected Presi- 
dent for 1933, following action by 
more than 40 counties urging him to 
accept another term as President of 
the Association because of the critical 
emergency. 

As the leader of the public educa- 
tional system of the Commonwealth 
Doctor Haas has worked unstintedly 
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to build a sound and efficient educa- 
tional program in the Commonwealth. 
Each session, during the years of his 
leadership, the General Assembly has 
taken steps forward in advancing the 
educational program of the State. He 
holds the respect of members of the 
General Assembly, the profession at 
large, and all with whom he has been 
associated. His administration of the 
high office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction has been marked by sin- 
cerity, integrity, sound judgment, and 
adherence to the highest professional 
ideals and standards. He has been un- 
swerving in his belief that public edu- 
cation is the bulwark of our American 
way of life. He has administered the 
laws of the Commonwealth to guaran- 
tee that each child should have the op- 
portunity for the education to which 
he is rightfully entitled. He has pre* 
sented the financial needs of increasing 
State appropriations before the Finance 
Committees of the House and _ the 
Senate with courage and effectiveness. 

He maintained our school program 
through the critical years of World 
War II, skillfully adapting the school 
practices to immediate wartime needs 
without disregard for the continued 
emphasis on the fundamentals. Follow- 


ing World War II, under his leader- 


ship the curricula of the schools of | 
our Commonwealth have undergone: 
the most effective revision perhaps of - 


any state in the Union. 4 

His judicial temperament peculiarly 
fitted him for the added responsibility 
that the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction should hear appeals on tenure 
decisions. The high percentage of his 
decisions which have been upheld by 
the higher courts are, indeed, a tribute 
lo his values of justice. 

During the years he has served as 
State Superintendent, and because of 
his influence, the Legislature adopted 
an equalization program with greatly 
increased appropriations to school dis- 
tricts which according to the Research 
Division of the NEA ranks No. 1 in 
the Nation as a valid measure of 
equalization in distributing school sub- 
sidies. 

Through his support teachers’ sal- 
aries have been increased biennium 
by biennium, retirement benefits have 
been greatly increased, and through 
his influence Pennsylvania is one of 





Francis B. Haas 


the first states which participated in 
the cost of school buildings. 

In 1928, our Executive Council con- 
ferred upon him by unanimous vote a 
distinguished service medal in ap- 
preciation of the valuable services he 
rendered education in Pennsylvania. 

In 1952, the All-Pennsylvania Col- 
lege Alumni Association of Washing- 
ton. D. C., presented him a citation 
for “outstanding contribution toward 
preserving and éxtending the Ameri- 
can ideals of, education.” 

Any tribute ‘to Doctor Haas would 
not be complete without reference to 
the high esteem in which he is held 


_by his associates in the profession and 


by the citizens of the Commonwealth. 
A man of dignity, a man of unswervy- 
ing integrity, a man whose leadership 
was characterized by reaching common 
agreement after the presentation of all 
facts rather than through dictation, 
such a man and such a leader is 
Francis B. Haas. 

There is no teacher but owes him 
a debt of gratitude for the high pro- 
fessional pattern which he maintained 
through his example and there is no 
pupil who is not his debtor because 
of better educational opportunities as 
a result of his leadership. 

Pennsylvania will see new school 
buildings, new school laws, new 
Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
but to millions of boys and girls of 
this Commonwealth educational op- 
portunity will be brighter because of 
the enduring service that Francis B. 
Haas rendered his fellowmen and his 
profession as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.—Harvey E. GAYMAN 
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Our Schools—The A String 


LELAND CRAMER 

Supervising Principal 
Greene-Dreher-Sterling Joint School 
Newfoundland 


D* PETER ELDERSVELD tells a story 
of a lonely sheepherder who lived 
in a little cabin way up in the moun- 
tains of Idaho. This elderly man had 
a great appreciation for classical 
music which was expressed through 
‘listening on his battery powered radio 
to a nation-wide broadcast of a famous 
symphony orchestra. It was his pleas- 
ure also to accompany the orchestra 
with his violin and thereby imagine 
that he was actually a contributing 
member of this great musical organiza- 
tion. 

One great obstacle to this practice 
that he so dearly loved was that his 
violin was not properly tuned or 
pitched and his most careful and skill- 
ful playing resulted in unpleasant dis- 
cords. This difficulty seemed insur- 
mountable because he had no pitch 
pipe or tuning fork or piano with 
which to tune his instrument. Finally, 
he decided on a bold course of action; 
he wrote the director of this famous 
orchestra in New York and respect- 
fully asked if he would have his pianist 
strike an A note before the concert so 
that he could tune his violin. 


Harmony in Life 


The conductor passed on the letter 
to the broadcasting officials without 
giving it any thought, and the officials 
in turn were inclined to think of it as 
somewhat of a joke, until one of them 
realized the significance of the situa- 
tion. He realized that our lives are 
faced with many discords such as war, 
crime, poverty, and corruption, but 
here was an individual who was 
earnestly seeking harmony. This man 
was representative of the countless 
numbers of ministers, priests, teachers, 
and faithful public servants who do 
strive to make our lives happier and 
more successful. 

As a result of this understanding the 
executive asked the conductor to com- 
ply with this request. The entire pro- 
gram was held up until the pianist in 
New York struck the A note on his 
piano several times so that the shep- 
herd in Idaho could pitch his violin 
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and play along harmoniously with this 
great orchestra. 

I like to think of the A note on the 
piano as the great moral and spiritual 
values represented by the teachings of 
our particular religion, the religion of 
our family and forefathers. This is the 
note with which we all should be in 
harmony and our lives should reflect 
this harmony by the things that we 
actually say and do. There are no more 
important understandings for us to 
acquire than these great religious 
principles. 

I like to think of our school as the 
A string on the violin. Why? Because 
once this string is tuned, then the 
whole violin can be tuned from it. If 
our schools are tuned to these great 
moral and spiritual principles and we 
learn and practice them, then these 
principles will spread throughout our 
community and throughout entire man- 
kind. 

The need for teaching these concepts 
is the challenge that faces our schools 
today. We cannot, of course, teach re- 
ligion in our public schools but we 
must be careful that we don’t teach 
Godlessness by default. 


Respect the Cornerstone 


Charles P. Steinmetz was a very 
realistic scientist whom President Eliot 
of Harvard called the world’s greatest 
electrical engineer. The words of Stein- 
metz that describe a power greater than 
electricity are these: “Spiritual power 
is a force which history clearly teaches 
has been the greatest force in the 
development of men. Yet we have been 
merely playing with it and have never 
really studied it as we have physical 
forces. Some day people will learn 
that material things do not bring hap- 
piness, and are of little use in making 
people creative and powerful. Then 
the scientists of the world will turn 
their laboratories over to the study of 
spiritual forces which has hardly been 
scratched.” 

One of the spiritual values that we 
should directly stress is respect for 
the individual. This is, after all, the 


very cornerstone of democracy. ‘| 1e 
Bill of Rights is proof of this attiti le 
on the part of our forefathers. If ‘e 
truly respect the other fellow, it is 
quite unlikely that we would be ¢ s 
courteous to him, and certainly ridd: ig 
our society of some discourtesies wot |d 
be a great stride toward harmony. 

Yet, I wonder if some of our pric- 
tices don’t actually result in teachin 
disrespect for the individual. Let’s «x- 
amine the practice of hazing for «x 
ample. We say that ordinarily we 
respect other pupils, but today they 
are ninth graders, and therefore we 
are free to humiliate them. How 
dangerous it is to permit even the 
smallest break in the dike! It is some- 
thing like saying that I respect the 
colored children as long as they stay 
in Jim Crow schools, but when they 
come to my school, it is different. Is 
it? They are the same individuals. 

It is not the purpose here to pre- 
scribe what or how spiritual values 
should be taught but to reaffirm that 
these are essential understandings if 
we are to fulfill our obligation of edu- 
cating the “total child,” and to infer 
that it might be wise to re-examine 
some of our current practices to make 
certain that they are not contributing 
negatively in this respect. In this, as 
well as other phases of the school pro- 
gram, we should acquaint the public 
with our goals, needs, and opportuni- 
ties and secure their cooperation and 
support in meeting this challenge that 
rests with the schools in our society. 





The Appeal of the Child 


I am the Child. 

All the world waits for my coming. 

All the earth watches with interest to 
see what | shall become. 

Civilization hangs in the balance, 

For what | am the world of tomorrow 
will be. 


1 am the Child. 

I have come into your world, about which 
| know nothing. 

Why I came I know not; 

How I came | know not. 

I am curious; | am interested. 


I am the Child. 

You hold in your hand my destiny. 

You determine, largely, whether | shall 
succeed or fail. 

Give me, | pray you, those things that 
make for happiness. 

Train me, | beg you, that | may be a 
blessing to the world. 

—Mamie Cole 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 








_ 


Tie President Accepts 


‘ditor’s Note: The response of Dan 
V. Skala when he accepted the Pre- 
sudency on December 29, 1954. 


i wish to express my most sincere 
thanks to the members of the House of 
Delegates for giving me the opportu- 
niiy to serve our State Association as 
President during the very crucial year 
of 1955. I humbly and seriously accept 
this office ever mindful of the coura- 
geous and capable leaders who have 
preceded me, of my own limitations, 
and of the necessary help of the best 
thinking of all our members to give 
the boys and girls of our Common- 
wealth the very best program of public 
school education. 

I regret that my wife Jessie is not 
here today to share with me this honor 
which you have seen fit to bestow 
upon me. She has attended the past 
eleven State conventions with me. To- 
day, however, her parents are observ- 
ing their 50th Wedding Anniversary, 
and I know you will agree that today 
her place is with them. May I share 
with you a telegram I received from 
her yesterday morning, “Win or Lose, 
Dan’s My Man—All My Love. Jessie.” 

Speaking of telegrams here is one 
that I received last evening from the 
president of my board of education— 
“Congratulations! Good Luck! Best 
Wishes! From All of Us. Martin Grot- 
johan.” 

I would be doing our Association 
an injustice if I did not recognize and 
commend my friend Wally Saner and 
the members of his great Southeastern 
Convention District for the clean, 
sportsmanlike election campaign which 
they have conducted. Anyone can be a 
great winner, but to be a gracious 
loser is a quality found only in great 
people. Wally Saner is tops in my esti- 
mation. 

Many members of our State organi- 
zation and Headquarters Staff deserve 
credit for preparing me to serve my 
professional association. One individ- 
ual whom I should like especially to 
recognize and honor for igniting 
within me the enthusiasm and interest 
to serve my profession is Raymond C. 
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Webster. If it had not been for Ray 
Webster and his many trips over the 
years to Erie to help me with Local 
Branch and District Convention activi- 
ties and problems, ! doubt very much 
that I would be here today. Many of 
you have had similar experiences with 
Ray Webster. In fact, it is my personal 
opinion that he deserves credit for pre- 
paring many of you for leadership in 
our Association. It is men of the caliber 
of Ray Webster who have given Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
the status that we now enjoy. 

During my tenure of office it is my 
wish that through democratic processes 
every segment of our State Association 
will continue to have an opportunity 
to present its best thinking in matters 
of interest to our profession. 

I hope, as vour presiding officer, 
that I will never be guilty of taking 
advantage of the position to the detri- 
ment of any member or will in any 
way knowingly violate parliamentary 
procedures. 

I pledge to uphold our Constitution 
and our By-Laws and to govern all my 
actions by them; and to the best of my 
ability fulfill all mandates of this House 
of Delegates. 

In the appointment of members to 
the various committees I plan to seek 
the advice and counsel of all Conven- 
tion District presidents and _ other 
leaders in our association. It is my 
hope that at all times the criteria for 
the appointment of members to the 
various committees will be based on 
the individual’s ability, his interest, 
experience, and willingness to serve 
our profession. 

Through the efforts this past year of 
our President, our Executive Council, 
the various Committees, and the Head- 
quarters Staff—under the capable 
leadership of our Executive Secretary 
Harvey Gayman—we are prepared to 
place the needs of public schools of 
Pennsylvania before the 1955 General 
Assembly. A few critical matters con- 
cerning public education that must be 
faced and solved by the 1955 General 


Assembly are: 


1. An additional $80,000,000 for the 


next biennium to meet the require- 


ments of previous legislation com- 
mitments 

2. Large numbers of additional teach- 
ers which must be secured to meet 
the rapidly increasing enrolment in 
our schools 

3. A salary schedule at a level com- 
parable to similar professions and 
to those paid in surrounding states 
in order to retain our present teach- 
ing staff and to attract our best 
young people into the profession 

4. The benefits of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System at 
least equal to those of the State 
Employes’ Retirement System, es- 
pecially the inclusion of survivor 
benefits and automatic option now 
in operation in the State Employes’ 
Retirement System 

5. The ceiling on new school building 
construction raised in order to meet 
the needs of an ever increasing 
school population 

6. The solution of Pennsylvania’s edu- 
cational needs dependent upon a 
liberal system of financial support 
from the State. It is the responsi- 
bility of the teaching profession to 
enumerate the educational needs. 
The method of securing the finan- 
ces, however, is the responsibility 
of the General Assembly. 


It is also my wish that each delegate 
will pledge himself to report to the 
seventy-five members he _ represents 
back home the mandates of this House 
of Delegates and to solicit the fullest 
cooperation from these members on 
the local level in all matters pertaining 
to the total program of our Association. 
Please be ever mindful that the legisla- 
tive achievements will largely depend 
on the success of our 300 Local 
Branches in their efforts to interpret 
to their lay citizens and their members 
of the General Assembly the educa- 
tional needs for Pennsylvania. 

As we approach the end of this con- 
vention and the beginning of a new 
calendar year, may we all resolve to 
continue to serve the boys and girls of 
our Commonwealth to the fullest of 
our ability and strength. This is our 
first and most important mission. 
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And now, may I wish each of you a 
safe journey home and a Happy, 
Healthy, and Profitable New Year.- 
Dan V. SKALA, President, PSEA 





» CATHLEEN M. CHAmpLin of Phila- 
delphia was elected a school employe 
representative on the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board for a 
three-year term, beginning January 1, 
1955. The committee appointed to 
count the ballots has reported that 
54,411 ballots were cast, of which Miss 
Champlin received 40.959 and Warren 
H. Burton, 12,378. 

There were 661 defective ballots 
and the other votes were scattered 
among other members of the retire- 
ment system. 





Schools, An Investment 
The theme for the 35th annual 

American Education Week, scheduled 

for November 6-12, 1955, is “Schools 
Your Investment in America.” 
Daily topics are as follows: 

Sunday—Your Investment in Charac- 
ter Building 

Monday—Y our Investment in Teachers 

Tuesday—Your Investment in Class- 
rooms 

Wednesday—Your Investment in Fun- 
damental Living 

Thursday—Your Investment in Better 
Living 

Friday—Your Investment in a Strong 
Nation 

Saturday—Your Investment in YOUR 
Respensibility 





... There is perhaps no more promising feature 
(in American life) than the fermentation which 
for a dozen years or more has been going on 
among the teachers. In whatever sphere of 
education their function may lie, there is to 
be seen among them a really inspiring amount 
of searching of the heart about the highest 
concerns of their profession. . . . The teachers 
of this country, one may say, have its future in 
their hands. —WILLIAM JAMES 
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Committee Chairmen Announced 
George H. Hallett, New York City, 


has reported that members of the three 
elective committees have chosen as 
chairmen for the year 1955 the follow- 


ing: 


Commitiee on Legislation—Kermit M. 
Stover, Boiling Springs 

Committee on Resolutions—W. W. 
Eshelman, Fort Washington 

Committee on Teacher Welfare—Wal- 
ter R. Douthett, Darby 


Attention School Nurses! 


Mrs. Julia K. Scrip, secretary-treas- 
urer of the School Nurses Section of 
the Western Convention District, calls 
attention to the all-out drive for mem- 
bership in the PSEA and NEA which 
is being conducted through local 
school districts. 


Mrs. Scrip says: 


“You need not be a full-time school 
nurse to join these educational organ- 
izations. Just be active! Enjoy and 
exercise this honor and privilege. If 
you are already a member, strive to 
draw at least one school nurse into 
this desirable ‘fold.’ 

“Those who haven’t already paid 
their annual dues of $1 to School 
Nurses’ Secretary of Western Conven- 
tion District, PSEA, at the time of the 
annual Western Convention District 
Educational Conference are kindly 
urged to do so immediately. Seventy- 
five per cent of the dues goes to School 
Nurses’ Round Table of PSEA. 

“No membership will be accepted 
without PSEA membership. 


“Mail check or money order to: 


Mrs. Julia K. Scrip, R.N. 
Secretary-Treasurer 

School Nurses Sec., WCD of PSEA 
East McKeesport School District 
East McKeesport” 


Edna L. Mest 
Allentown 
President 
Eastern 
Convention 
District 





Dear Miss North: 


What do you think of having pu; ils- 


contribute to various health and ci ic 
funds through the schools? So:ne 
parents have expressed displeasure at 
the number of demands made on their 


families. Helen Lowell 
President of PTA 


Dear Mrs. Lowell: 

Just as you have heard the pareuts 
express displeasure at the demands 
made on their families for various 
drives—so our principals and superin- 
tendents are hearing teachers express 
their concern over the increasing num- 
ber of worthy causes they must present 
to their pupils. 

This is one of the problems that can 
be solved best by a joint conference of 
administrators, teachers, pupils, par- 
ents, and civic leaders. A definite 
policy for a school district, agreed 
upon by all interested parties, is needed 
to avoid misunderstanding between 
the home-school-and-community. 

There are several different ways in 
which schools have tried to solve the 
problem. Some schools have a hard 
and fast policy of no drives of any 
kind in the school. They feel that by 
eliminating all requests for money they 
have solved the problem. 

Other schools believe that in order to 
have a truly community school, they 
should participate in all drives. 

Still other schools like to have the 
schools participate to a limited degree 
so they have set up a list of fund rais- 
ing activities in which they will partici- 
pate. The basis of selection is usually 
the meaning it has to children. 

Some schools that want to avoid 
choosing specific drives and yet want 
to avoid repeated appeals have started 
school chests and collect money once 
a year to divide among the various 
community groups. In a few communi- 
ties the decision has been to have the 
schools teach about the needs that are 
the object of the drives, but to have 
no collection of funds. 

Everywhere this is a problem and 
there is a right answer for each com- 
munity but it must be sought coopera- 
tively. Sincerely, 


Moy Hoek 
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‘Doctor Haas Announces 


Conference Committee 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Pullic Instruction, announced on Jan- 
uary 13 the appointment of a commit- 
tee of lay and professional citizens to 
make plans for a State educational 
conierence to be held during the 
month of April in Harrisburg. 

The conference will convene pursu- 
ant to Public Law 530 of the 83rd 
Congress and in accordance with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s recommendation 
that each state hold educational meet- 
ings to study the problems and needs 
of our school and college systems. The 
state meetings will culminate in the 
White House Conference on Education, 
November 28 to December 1, 1955. 

Each of the state conferences will 
analyze current conditions in its edu- 
cational systems and submit to the 
President a report concerning the most 
significant and pressing problems in 
the field of education. The major prob- 
lems for consideration will be con- 
cerned with the following questions: 
(1) What should our schools seek to 
accomplish? (2) How can we get the 
school facilities we need? (3) How 
can we get enough good teachers—and 
keep them? (4) How can we organ- 
ize our school systems most efficiently 
and economically? (5) How can we 
pay for our schools? (6) How can we 
obtain continuing public support of 
education ? 

John M. Lumley, deputy superin- 
tendent, has been named chairman of 
the committee to make arrangements 
for the conference. The names of the 
committee follow: 

Mrs. Herbert W. Anderson. Prospect- 
ville 

George M. Anthony, Strausstown 

Gertrude A. Barber, Erie 

Harry Boyer, Harrisburg 

Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 

Honorable Homer S. Brown. 
burgh 

Robert M. Carson, Greensburg 

John S. Cartwright, Allentown 

Clara E. Cockerille, Kittanning 

Beatty H. Dimit. Indiana 

Milton S. Eisenhower, State College 

Hobart A. Farber, Allentown 

Mrs. C. S. Garey, Scranton 

David C. Guhl, Connellsville 

Grace M. Henderson, State College 

Joseph E, Kovach, Uniontown 

Mrs. Myrtle Larson, Pittsburgh 

Herbert Longenecker, Pittsburgh 

Sherman W. Mason, Jeannette 


Pitts- 
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Joseph A. McDonough, Harrisburg 
Donald G. McGarey, State College 
E. L. Nixon, State College 

Joseph F. Noonan, East Stroudsburg 
Sherwood Reeder, Camp Hill 

John J. Seeton, Philadelphia 

Mrs. D. Walter Seitz, Williamsport 
Dan V. Skala, Lawrence Park, Erie 
E. J. Stackpole, Harrisburg 

Dr. Albert J. Strohecker, Reading 
Lester Thomas, Harrisburg 

Jane Walker, Clairton 

John C. Warner, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Lillian Watford, Ingomar 
Allen H. Wetter, Philadelphia 

Dr. C. Howard Witmer, Lancaster 


1955 Student Dean Program 


The Graduate School of Syracuse 
University announces that assistant- 
ships are available for young women 
interested in preparing for guidance 
and personnel work in high schools. 
colleges, and universities. The appoint- 
ment is a graduate assistantship and is 
equivalent to a grant of $1,600 a year 
awarded in terms of room, board, tui- 
tion. 

Candidates for the program must 
present a Bachelor’s Degree from an 
accredited college or university. Char- 
acter. scholarship, leadership, experi- 
ence, and demonstrated 
the field of human relations are con- 
sidered in making appointments. 

For application forms and detailed 
information, address M. Eunice Hilton, 
director. Student Personnel Graduate 
Program, Syracuse University. Syra- 
cuse 10, New York. 


interest in 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During March 


1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee 


2. Plan spring dinner meeting 
and arrange a suitable testi- 
monial for retired teachers 


3. Check your public relations. 
What is your committee 
planning? A spring dinner 
for legislators? A _ public 
meeting? News releases? 


4. Make sure the summer cal- 
endar includes sending next 
year’s president-elect to the 
Local Branch Leaders Work- 
shop scheduled for August at 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg 


5. Arrange for publication to 
membership of the year’s pro- 
gram in summary form 











. . . The belle must not sit so long prinking 
before the glass as to miss the party, and the 
man must not work so hard and burden him- 
self with so many cares as to have no breadth 
of interest left for things free and intellectual. 
. . . Wealth is excessive when it prevents him, 
in his preoccupation with material things, from 
making his spirit the measure of them. There 
are Nibelungen who toil underground over gold 
they will never use, and in their obsession with 
production, begrudge themselves all holidays, 
all concessions to inclination, to merriment, to 


fancy. 
—GEORGE SANTAYANA 





Bucks County FTA Plans: Rolly 





Future Teachers of America in Bucks County met to plan a rally to be held in Quaker- 
town High School. With Arthur Krespach, FTA adviser at Pennsbury High School, Yardley, 
on the left-hand side of the table are Mrs. Clara Lake, president of the Bucks County 
Teachers Association and sponsor of FTA in the county, and Roseann Hackman, student rep- 
resentative from Central Bucks High School. On the right-hand side of the table are Pat 
Repash, president of FTA high school clubs in the Southeastern District, Frank Vahovich, 
FTA adviser at Quakertown High School, and Carol Chapla, student representative from 
Pennsbury High School. Warren E. Ringler, coordinator for FTA in Bucks County, was not 


present when the picture was taken. 
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AASA Conventions 
Come to Superintendents 


This year, the AASA conventions 
come to the superintendents. For super- 
intendents in the eastern section of the 
United States, the convention comes to 
. Cleveland, April 2-6. About 55 dis- 
cussion groups and clinics are being 
scheduled to cover a variety of topics. 
Architectural exhibits, sponsored joint- 
ly by AASA and the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, will show photo- 
graphs, scale models, and drawings of 
new school buildings. There will also 
be a full-scale commercial exhibit of 
school books, supplies, and equip- 
ment. 

At Cleveland, the speakers who have 
been scheduled to date are G. Bromley 
Oxnam, bishop, Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C.; Francis S. Chase, 
chairman, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, and W. M. 
Ostenberg, superintendent of schools, 
Salina, Kansas. 

Norman Vincent Peale, minister of 
the Marble Collegiate Church, New York 
City, who has been named recipient of 
the American Education Award for 
1955, will be honored during the con- 
ventions. The annual award is given 
by the Associated Exhibitors of the 
NEA. 

Among the topics to be considered 
during the two days of discussion 
groups of each of the conventions are: 
forces in community life affecting the 
schools, developing the school building 
program; pros and cons federal aid 
for school building construction; main- 
taining effective teamwork between 
superintendent and school board; criti- 
cal issues in the secondary school cur- 
riculum: use of buses for education 
trips; driver education in the second- 
ary school; UN, UNESCO, and the 
schools; how well are the schools meet- 
ing the needs today; drop-out prob- 
lems in the secondary school; and de- 
segregation problems—transition. 

Service club luncheons by the 
Schoolmasters Kiwanis Club, Lions 
Club, and Rotary Club are scheduled 
for April 5. 
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Elementary Principals 
to Meet in Chicago 


“Education—A Community Enter- 
prise” is the theme for the annual 
meeting of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the National 
Education Association. The Depart- 
ment will meet this year at the Sher- 
man Hotel in Chicago, March 16-19. 

Major addresses at general sessions 
will be given by Stephen M. Corey, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; FE. T. 
McSwain, dean, school of education, 
Northwestern University; Ernest O. 
Melby, dean, school of education, New 
York University; and Vera Dean, edi- 
tor, Foreign Policy Association, New 
York City. 

For the first time this year, the De- 
partment will hold a commercial ex- 
hibit in connection with its annual 
meeting. Many major publishers will 
be represented as well as producers of 
various kinds of school supplies and 
equipment. 

Some 30 to 35 study groups have 
been scheduled during the four-day 
meeting. Among the topics they will 
discuss are: defining the nature and 
extent of the school’s responsibility; 
technics for studying the community; 
adapting instruction to community 
needs, technics for involving the pub- 
lic in planning for better schools; tech- 
nics for improving communication be- 
tween home and school; use of radio, 
television, press, and other media for 
better schools; using community re- 
sources for the improvement of edu- 
cational programs; technics for effect- 
ing needed changes in the school pro- 
gram; developing and maintaining 
good human relationships within the 
community; and desirable procedures 
for working with parents new to a 
school. 

Other highlights of the conference 
are a get-acquainted session, a dinner 
and dance, and a number of state 
breakfasts. Two meetings have been 
scheduled, March 16, prior to the 
opening of the annual meeting. One 
meeting will be attended by presidents 


of state associations and the Depzrt- 
ment’s state representatives. At the 
second meeting, professors of elem n- 
tary education and a small group of 
principals will convene to study woys 
of improving the program for train- 
ing elementary school principals. 


School Librarians Host 
to ALA Convention 


School librarians of Philadelptia 
and vicinity will play host to their col- 
leagues from all over the United States, 
July 3-9, when the American Library 
Association holds its annual convention 
at Convention Hall in Philadelphia. 

Dorothy P. Nassau, supervisor of 
Philadelphia school libraries, and her 
assistant, Lillian L. Batchelor, are serv- 
ing as co-chairmen of a committee to 
plan the program of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians. There 
will be outstanding speakers, trips, ex- 
hibits, special dinners, and a Hospital- 
ity Center to help everyone get the 
greatest possible enjoyment from the 
visit to Philadelphia. 


Three-Day Health Workshop 

The Inter-Agency Planning Commit- 
tee, composed of representatives from 
the Pennsylvania Departments of 
Health, Public Instruction, and Wel- 
fare, Pennsylvania State Medical So- 
ciety, and the Pennsylvania Tubercu- 
losis and Health Society, planned a 
three-day workshop for school adminis- 
trators from the Southern Region of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. 

The workshop was held January 18, 
19, and 20 at the Allenberry Inn, Boil- 
ing Springs. 

The agenda planning committee con- 
sisted of J. Paul Burkhart, superinten- 
dent, Cumberland County Schools: 
David L. Swartz, superintendent, Car- 
lisle schools; Kermit Stover, supervis- 
ing principal, Central Dauphin schools, 
and representatives from the Depart- 
ments of Health and Welfare. 





. The establishment of free schools was 
one of those grand mental and moral experi- 
ments whose effects could not be developed 
and made manifest in a single generation.... 
As a fact, it had no precedent in the world’s 
history; and as theory, it could have been re- 
futed and silenced by a more formidable array 
of argument and experience than was ever 
marshaled against any other institution of 
human origin. But time has ratified its sound- 
ness. Two centuries of successful operation now 
proclaim it to be as wise as it was courageous, 
and as beneficent as it was disinterested. 

—HORACE MANN 
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- No more of this— 





Now E.M. Hale guarantees delivery 
on the ¢apmus books you order 
for your school or library! 


HE HALE GUARANTEED DELIVERY PLAN is a 

“why didn’t someone think of it before” 

answer to your most vexing school or library 
budget problem. Not only can you get more out of 
your allotment with Cadmus Books (because they 
cost less) but now you can be sure of actually get- 
ting books (instead of those frustrating “out-of- 
print” or “back order” reports on the very titles you 
wanted most) . 


Here’s how the plan works: 

1. A dated order form and price list, based on a careful 
Hale inventory, will be mailed to you. 

2. All books ordered from this list of guaranteed titles will 
be delivered promptly in one shipment. You will get 
books, not alibis or excuses. Hale guarantees it! 

3. For the first time, you will be able to order books for 
your library or classroom and know in advance that 
they will arrive when you need them. What a comfort 
this will be! 

You will also have the satisfaction of knowing that 

the books you order are “The Nation’s greatest bar- 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


gain in children’s books.” 47 American publishers 
cooperate with E. M. Hale and Company to bring 
the miracle of Cadmus Books to schools and libra- 
ties: the best books in better bindings at lower cost. 
And no other list of children’s books is so carefully 
screened and graded. 

For trouble-free book buying, turn to Hale. Send 
for complete information on the Guaranteed De- 
livery Plan for Cadmus Books. Use coupon below. 

USE THIS COUPON. MAIL IT TODAY 


ee ee 


ETM hale and 


Dept. 2C, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Please send me full information on your Guar- 
anteed Delivery Plan for Cadmus Books. 
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School or Library. 
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——NEW—ouTSTANDING 





HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger-McLemore 


A new American history text with em- 
phasis on modern American history. 


9th Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


Roth-Hobbs 


Completely new. Develops understanding of 
our civic and economic life. 





High School Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Flick-Smith 


Develops respect for and a determina- 
tion to maintain our form of government. 


World History 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton-Roth 


The nation’s leading world history text. 
Emphasis gn man and his achievements. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. DALLAS 1, TEXAS ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


















MS FUNCTIONAL 
PHONETICS 


A New Series to Build 
POWER IN READING 


By ANNA D. CORDTS, Ph.D. 


1 CAN READ—Ist level 
HEAR ME READ—2nd level! 
READING’S EASY—3rd level 
Pupil’s Texts. Cloth bindings 






N' 
FOR POWER 


IN READING 























. READINESS FOR POWER IN READING 
ruNCrNEsA MANUAL FOR FUNCTIONAL PHONETICS 
Teacher's Books. Paper covers 
|, 1 Can Read 
Sotegs Sy Write for descriptive folder on the Functional Phonetics 
= Series or ask our representative to show it to you. 








BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ee — PUBLISHERS 
1900 N. Narragansett ° Chicago 339, Ill. 






Proven tn Pencnileanie Schools 


Bucknell Offers 
Summer Guidance Worksh« p 


The Bucknell Department of Educa- 
tion will offer in the summer of 1955 
a guidance workshop, headed by Fra:ik 
G. Davis, professor of education, «s 
sisted by J. Charles Jones, assista it 
professor of education. 

The workshop will bring to the cai- 
pus such outstanding specialists s 
Daniel A. Prescott, University of Mary- 
land; Robert Hoppock, New York Uni- 
versity; Esther Lloyd-Jones, Columbia 
University; Mabel Greer Lesher, spe- 
cialist in family relations, Lewisburg; 
Pearl S. Norris, supervisor of counsc!- 
ing in Philadelphia elementary schools: 
Frank L. Sievers, executive secretary 
of American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, Washington, D. C.; N. 
Harry Camp, director of clinical 
services and counselor training in 
the public schools of Baltimore Coun- 
ty, Maryland. 

Opportunity will be provided for 
students to earn from two to six hours 
of professional credit leading toward 
the counselor’s certificate in Pennsy!- 
vania and neighboring states. 


House of Delegates 
1954 Convention 

The extent to which different educa- 
tional positions find representation in 
the House of Delegates is illustrated 
by the tabulation appearing below: 


Classroom Teachers ........... 531 
High School Principals ........ 51 
Elementary Principals ......... 43 
Supervising Principals ......... 39 
College, State Teachers College. 
and University Professors .... 25 
Vocational and Industrial Teachers 22 
COS 555 Kee nin he SRS os 17 
Supervisors and Directors ...... 16 
Assistant and Vice Principals ... 12 
Assistant County Superintendents 9 
Special Education Teachers .... 9 


County Superintendents ....... i 
District Superintendents ....... 6 
Heads of Departments ......... I 
ee, Se eee | 
Oe ene ere 3 
IS Liat De Pera 2 
Department of Public Instruction 2 
Home and School Visitors ..... 2 
School Nurses 1 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
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Legal Interest 


MARY NEALON WILCHENSKI v. SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT OF THE BOROUGH OF THROOP 


In the Court of Common Pleas of 
Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania 


No. 160 
Opinion Filed December 22, 1954 


January Term, 1953 


Facts: Mrs. Wilchenski brought an 
action in mandamus to compel the 
school board to restore her to active 
teaching service. The issue raised was 
the comparative seniority status of 
Mrs. Wilchenski and four other teach- 
ers. The Court found that one of the 
four teachers had less seniority status 
than Mrs. Wilchenski and ordered her 
reinstatement. In the course of the 
opinion, however, the Court found as 
a fact that certain of the other teachers 
had greater seniority than Mrs. Wil- 
chenski. Exceptions were made to 
these findings of the Court. The 
seniority status of two of the remain- 
ing teachers, namely, a Mr. Muto and 
a Mrs. Heasley, was involved. Mrs. 
Wilchenski was appointed as a teacher 
on September 28, 1929, the same date 
upon which Mrs. Heasley was ap- 
pointed. Mr. Muto was appointed as a 
teacher in 1920 and continued as an 
active teacher until the end of the 
school term in June of 1929. He failed 
to receive the statutory majority re- 
quired for appointment as a teacher 
for the year beginning in the Fall of 
1929, because he had a relative on the 
school board, although he received an 
actual majority of the votes cast for 
appointment. An attempt was made to 
place him on the School District pay- 
roll as a superintendent of buildings. 
a move which was later declared to be 
invalid. He was again formally ap- 
pointed as a teacher in January of 
1930 and taught continuously since 
that time. 

Mrs. Heasley, who was appointed the 
same day as the plaintiff, was a married 
woman who became pregnant. During 
the course of her pregnancy a path- 
ological. condition developed which 
caused her to become seriously ill and 
to misearry. By reason of this fact 
ind the incidental hospital treatment. 
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she was absent from her teaching 
duties from March 12, 1948, to May 3. 
1948. Mrs. Wilchenski claimed that the 
interruption of service of both Mr. 
Muto and Mrs. Heasley constituted a 
break in seniority and entitled Mrs. 
Wilchenski to greater seniority status. 


Question No. 1: Is seniority broken 
when separation from school service 
is involuntary and against the wishes 
of the party concerned if the teacher 
holds himself in readiness for duty? 


ANSWER: No. 


Question No. 2: Does ordinary illness 
constitute an interruption of a teacher’s 
continuity of service? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: The Court held that in the 
case of Mr. Muto the failure of the 
school board to re-employ him in the 
Fall of 1929, which was prior to the 
Tenure Act, constituted an involuntary 
separation against the wishes of the 
teacher and that such separation was 
occasioned by political circumstances. 
In the course of the opinion, the Court 
stated : 


“It is a well known fact that the 
main purpose of the Tenure Act was 
to prevent just such occurrences as 
took place in Muto’s case, to wit. 
the deprivation of a teacher from 
employment for political reasons or 
for reasons other than those con- 
nected with his professional com- 
petency.” 


It was concluded therefore that the 
action of the board in Mr. Muto’s case 
did not constitute a break in seniori-y, 
and his seniority for this reason ante- 
dated that of Mrs. Wilchenski. In the 
case of Mrs. Heasley, the Court found 
as a fact that her absence from duty 
for the period from March 12, 1948, to 
May 3, 1948, was due to illness and 
concluded that ordinary illness would 
not interrupt a teacher’s continuity of 
service. Since Mrs. Heasley and Mrs. 
Wilchenski were both appointed the 
same day, the seniority status of Mrs. 
Wilchenski was not greater than that 


of Mrs. Heasley. 


The exceptions to the findings of fact 
and conclusions of law filed by Mrs. 
Wilchenski were discharged. 


Appeal of HERMAN A. BEILAN, a Professional 

Employe, from a Decision of the Board of 

Public Education of the School District of the 
City of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


No. 91 Opinion Fiied December 22, 1954 


Facts: Herman A. Beilan was a pro- 
fessional employe of the school dis- 
trict of Philadelphia. On June 25, 
1952, during a personal interview with 
the superintendent of schools, the 
teacher was asked by the superinten- 
dent certain questions having an_ im- 
portant bearing on his loyalty. At that 
time the teacher informed the superin- 
tendent that he wished the advice of 
counsel and would call the superinten- 
dent for a further appointment. On 
October 14, 1952, at a second inter- 
view, the teacher advised the superin- 
tcndent that he had obtained advice of 
counsel and that he would not answer 
the questions. On November 18, 1953, 
the teacher refused to answer ques- 
tions as to his affiliations when inquiry 
was made of him by a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, and invoked the Fifth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion as the basis for his refusal. On 
November 20, 1953, the professional 
employe was rated unsatisfactory by 
the superintendent of schools. On No- 
vember 23, 1953, a detailed letter in- 
forming him of that rating was sent 
to the teacher. On November 25, 1953, 
the board of public education preferred 
charges against the teacher on the 
grounds of incompetency and persis- 
tent and wilful violation of the School 
Laws of this Commonwea!th. As a re- 
sult of the hearing before the board 
on said charges, he was dismissed 
under date of January 7, 1954. From 
the action of the board an appeal was 
taken to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


QueEsTION: May a professional employe 
be dismissed for refusing to answer 
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SOCIAL 


STUDIES 











See how completely 
these new Macmillan 
books meet your 
high school needs: 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 9-12 
by Pollock and others 


ON STAGE, 
EVERYONE 


by Barnes 


HISTORY OF 
A FREE PEOPLE 


by Bragdon and McCutchen 


GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD, rev. 


by Packard, Overton, Wood 


PROBLEMS 
IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY, 3c rev. 


by Patterson, Little, Burch 


Civics 
FOR AMERICANS 


by Clark, Ed 





The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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questions of the superintendent of 
schools relating to his loyalty? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction held that the action 
of the board of public education of 


| the school district of the City of Phila- 


delphia in dismissing Mr. Beilan 


| would be sustained for the same rea- 
sons specified in the opinion of the 
| Superintendent of Public Instruction 


| No. 90, dated November 18, 


in the case of Solomon Haas (Opinion 
1954). 
The Superintendent concluded that a 
superintendent of schools is within his 
legal authority in inquiring of profes- 
sional employes questions relating to 


| fitness of the employes to continue to 








serve as teachers. An unsatisfactory 
rating is justified when employes re- 
fuse to answer proper questions re- 
lating to loyalty and such refusal con- 
stitutes the basis for the finding of in- 
competency and persistent and wilful 
violation of the School Laws of this 
Commonwealth. It was also concluded 
that an unsatisfactory rating is justified 
if a professional employe refuses to 
answer questions put to him by a sub- 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United 
States invoking the Fifth Amendment 
of the Federal Constitution on the 
ground that truthful answers would 
tend to incriminate the employe. 

The appeal was dismissed. 


Executive Council 

The 1954 Executive Council met at 
Breakfast in the Plantation Room of 
the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Tuesday morning, December 28, at 
8:20 o’clock with President Brillhart 
presiding. 
Rott CaLtt—Present were Norman C. 
Brillhart, J. Paul Burkhart, Thomas E. 
Carson, Besse Ekis, David C. Guhl, 
Tyyne Hanninen, Allen C. Harman, 
E. Frances Hervey, George W. Hoff- 
man, Jean E. Kerr, Mrs. Miltona Kline- 
tob, William C. Kutz, James D. Law- 
son, J. Andrew Morrow, Floyd B. 
Peters, J. Marie Prather, Claude H. 
Readly, Jr., Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., 
Henry J. Stoudt. 


Absent but accounted for: John M. | 


| Lumley. 


Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Directors, 
Lewis N. Snyder, Treasurer, M. Eliza- 
beth Matthews and Eugene P. Bertin, 
PSEA Staff, met with the Council. 


BaLtot—On motion of Mr. Morro y, 
seconded by Doctor Burkhart, the b |. 
lot for the Convention was approve: 


MinutEs—On motion of Miss Ha .- 
ninen, seconded by Doctor Hoffm: a, 
the minutes of the November 19 me t- 
ing were approved. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETA: Y 
Mr. Gayman presented the financial 
report for the month of November. (n 
motion of Doctor Harman, second: d 
by Mr. Stoudt, the report was accepte |. 





Employment of Staff Personnel—T ie 
Executive Secretary stated he had 
several applications under considera- 
tion, but had no definite recommenda- 
tion at this time. 


Informing the Public—The third bro- 
chure which is a contrast between old 
and new school facilities is ready for 
the printer. 


Reportorial and TV Coverage—Mr. 
Bertin reported in detail on the con- 
tacts with the press and TV Stations 
for the State Convention. 


LecaL SERvIcE—Attention was called 
to the report of Mr. Adler. 


NEw Business 

Recommendation of Southern Conven- 
tion District—Doctor Burkhart pre- 
sented the following recommendation 
from the House of Delegates of the 
Southern Convention District: “We 
recommend to the Executive Council 
of the PSEA that an international re- 
lations committee be formed at the 
State level.” 

Doctor Burkhart moved, Miss Ekis 
seconded, that a State-wide committee 
be appointed by the incoming Presi- 
dent for the year 1955. 

On motion of Mr. Peters, seconded 
by Miss Hanninen, the motion was 
tabled until the next meeting of the 
Council. 


Sale of the Mailing List—On motion 
of Mr. Stoudt, seconded by Mr. Peters, 
the request for the purchase of the 
mailing list was refused. 


Deferment of Retirement Policy—lt 
was moved by Mr. Sandwick, seconded 
by Mr. Kutz, than in lieu of the an- 








DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS TO 
ALASKA, HAWAII, MEXICO 
are being booked now 
—-REASONABLE RATES— 
For information write 
C. Gloria Paul—Isabelle B. Harris 
PAUL-HARRIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
80 South Stone Avenue, Tucson, Arizona 
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EUROPE SUMMER 1955 
Lv. June 24 Ret. Sept. 3 , 
71 days 7 Countries Cost $1085. 
(6 days in Holland—10 days in Austria) 
Apply Now Limited Group 
To 


Beatrice Barker 
State Teachers College 
Trenton, N. J. 

Eur. Travel Org. Since 1933 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
he Universidad Auténoma de Guadalajara and 
nembers of Stanford University faculty will 
offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 3-August 13, 
courses in art, creative writing, geography, his- 
tory, language and literature. $225 covers tui- 
tion, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, 
80x K, Stanford University, Calif. 











CAREER SCHOOLS 


OF THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


[he first comprehensive directory of trade, 
business, nursing, beauty, tech, flight schools, 
tc., of Pa., N.Y., & N.J. 

1955 Edition $3.00 Postpaid 


Guidance Associates, Long Branch, N. J. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-B, Chicago 26, Ill. 






























SEL 


FOR 


WINTEX PRODUCT 


. 





PROFITS e 


Top quality—money back guarantee—repu- 
table, established firm—big profits for you. 








Organizations by the thousand are piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28, N.J. 
Serving organizations for over 30 years 

















JUST WHAT FIRST GRADE 
TEACHERS HAVE WANTED... 


24 brand new basic word cards ride down 
printed in 4 modern colors. IIlus- run in 
trated to fit action to the word jump out 
and printed on heavy cardboard come splash 
size 10%2x13¥2. They sell at 35c look play 
per card—can be used year after see bi 
year. Get yours now. Boy, Girl, Dog go 
and Cat cards will be imprinted keep ( 
with name desired. Order today. Father said 
3% Sales Tax if in Ohio. Mother Boy 


up Girl 
LE CARDI INC. 


Cat—white, yellow 
339 E. Main 


black. Dog—cocker- 
West Carrollton, Ohio 





tan, black and white, 
spotted. Scotty— 
black or white. 
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| nuity commencing on the current an- 
| niversary date of retirement, as pro- 


vided in the contract, Annuity Policy 
SN 10,945,858, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, purchaser, Har- 
vey E. Gayman, annuitant, election is 


hereby made to have annuity payments | 2 


| 


commence on the anniversary of the | 
registered date of the contract on | 


which the annuitant’s age at next birth- 


day is 70, unless by official action by | 


the Pennsylvania State Education As- 


sociation, the purchaser of the contract, | 


election shall be made to have the 


annuity payment begin at an earlier | 


age. Motion carried. 
Appreciation—Miss Hervey, on behalf 
of the members of the Council, ex- 
pressed appreciation to Mr. Brillhart 
for his leadership during the year. 
Mr. Brillhart thanked the Council 
members for their cooperation and 
spoke of the pleasure it was to work 
with them during the year. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 9:15 a.m., on mo- 
tion of Doctor Hoffman, seconded by 
Doctor Carson, the 1954 Executive 
Council adjourned sine die. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

from page 226 
of efficient provision of the educational 
services it is called upon to render. 

7. Flexibility and variation in types 
and scope of services should character- 
ize the intermediate unit’s program. 

8. The intermediate unit in each 
state should evolve from the existing 
administrative structure. 

9. The intermediate unit should 
have its own responsible board of edu- 
cation that has power to select the 


superintendent and staff who are to | 


perform necessary services and carry 
out approved policies. 
10. The intermediate unit should be 


provided with adequate and _ stable | 


revenues for supporting its services | 
and staff. Such revenues should be | 


based on both local and state sources. 





| RESOLUTIONS 


from page 221 
of professional competencies and 
attitudes. 


| 29. We believe that the problems of 


integration of all groups in the 
public schools are capable of 
solution by citizens of good will 
working together in the interests 
of national unity for the common 


good of all. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Preferred by Americas 


Leading School 
Systems 


University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, equipped with 
Master No, 1500 padlocks. 


Master 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 
DURABLE 
a 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CASE CONSTRUCTION 
pec Danial 










MASTER No. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
Two Year Guarantee 











Master Combination Padlocks give you 2- 
way budget relief — low initial cost and 
long-lasting, trouble-free service! Double 
wall construction ... hardened steel locking 
latch . . . automatic re-locking mechanism 
... and other security features. One school- 
owned control key opens all locks. 


MASTER NO. 1500 
Same design and construc- 
tion as No. 1525... but 
without key control, 








TYPICAL PENNSYLVANIA INSTALLATIONS 


Philadelphia Central H.S. Gettysburg H. S. 
U. of Pittsburgh New Kensington H.S. 
Reading H.S. Evans City H.S. 
Scranton Technical H.S. Clearfield H.S. 
Washington & Jefferson Towanda H.S. 
College Mill Creek Jr. H.S. 


WER OBES 


1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 





Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
World's Leading Padlock Manufacturers 
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GOVERNOR FINE’S REPORT a 

from page 225 ‘ 

It is my fervent hope that continued : 

improvement and greater advanceme it mot 

of Pennsylvania’s educational progra n - 

D | shall signalize the administration f i’ 

0 you need help eS Governor-elect Leader. My best wish:s elie 

for success go out to you, to whom is th 7 

entrusted the best attainable educaticn 

for the school children of our great five 

Commonwealth. Only the best is gocd The 

enough. 20 

This is the last time I shall address anic 
you as Governor of this great Con- lus 

monwealth. I shall always cherish the “g 

memory of our associations. I shall nat 
q always be grateful for your under- ! 
AMERICAN standing assistance in the solution of nat 
our fiscal problems during two sessions Leg 
ADVENTURE for reluct nt re der 9 of the Legislature. I shall ever he sir 

eee a a S s proud to have been allied with you 
SERIES and our outstanding Department of : 
The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES is graded Public Instruction. ag 
Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts to provide high interest stories for low abilit y ah B inal 
Belts Reading Clinic readers. This series offers fourteen authentic, Teacher Fellowships the 
Haverford, Pennsylvania fully-illustrated, action-packed, book-length Announced the 
biographies of famous American heroes. They The Fund for the Advancement of helj 
FREE! have a strong appeal for boys and girls— Education has announced that approxi- ula 
clita toate tli: stimulating independent reading. mately 200 fellowships for the aca- do 
toric US. Sintec aeatidliies ieee Available with this graded corrective read- demic year 1955-56 are available under ach 
of charge to teachers. Thismapis ing series is Dr. Betts’ authoritative ‘““Hand- the High School Teacher Fellowship and 
ideal for classroom display and —_ hook on Corrective Reading” and the easy-to- Program until March 15, 1955. of 
blanca a Se ee oe follow guide book for each title prepared Public junior and senior high school pos 
Write for your free copy TODAY. _—_ especially for busy classroom teachers. classroom teachers under 50 years of —_ 
age who have taught at least three oth 
WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Dept. 63 years are eligible. Recipients receive do 
their regular salary plus expense allot- ther 
ments. mu 
a the answer toateacher's prayer.'' Individual teachers should apply bas 
DR. GEORGE A. MURPHY, Pennsylvania State University only to their superintendent of schools. des 
or a local nominating committee. Su- peo 
't...need for precisely this kind of material.'' penne =e nesustbe sppiheios 
forms from the National Committee the 
DR. ARTHUR |. GATES, Teachers College, Columbia University on High School Teacher Fellowships. Am 
655 Madison Avenue, New York 21. ing 
ent} 
THE SENIOR CLASS at North Wales Hel 
ene eae = : —————— High School combined observance of sio1 
Arbor Day and Veterans Day this year. ing 
SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS The president of the senior class read 
The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and addresses of employers, from Governor Fine’s proclamation and ] Sets 
coast to coast, who need extra help during the summer months. All employers have asked to called for a minute of silent prayer in matt 
be listed in the Directory. A wide variety of organizations are included, some of which are: honor of the heroes in all wars who takin 
resort hotels, dude ranches, summer camps, businesses, industries, restaurants, hotels, summer ° ? ; peric 
resorts, national parks, state park, motels, and other. Instructions are given on how to have sacrificed their lives to keep our pers 
apply. The price of the Summer Employment Directory is $2.00. nation free. On the school grounds, the worl 
al ee seniors planted a rare Franklinia tree matt 
Tn he ee Ee eT Pe RES ee eee with local citizens in attendance. The hims 
To: National Directory Service, Box 65, Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, Ohio tree was accepted on behalf of the mos 
} enclose $2.00 for the 1955 Summer Employment Directory No. 12. citizens of North Wales by Harold whic 
3 | Fuss, member of the board of educa- work 
PNG es ccna ce pe eS Re Oa ee ners «4 sink hE RSS GEE sis. asisce. + oes) ede evn Recetas tion, and the invocation was offered by hims 
ROO GP, i asa ala gel k oa eR ele Bs Sew Ea eS Aes Zone eoeeccece i RR ORS ae arr apace rey | Reverend Charles Kern of North — 
(PLEASE PRINT) Wales. 
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“\Vhy I Teach” Contest 
ed The American Legion Auxiliary an- Bucknell 
i ncunces its 1954-55 contest for teach- nh © 
id er. entitled “Why I Teach.” The pur- University 

f pose of the contest is to encourage 
il el:gible young men and women to enter 
a the teaching profession. 1955 
a A contestant must have completed 
on : 
al five years of teaching by June 1, 1955. — a SUMMER 
: The essays must be of not less than a SCHOOL 
250, : :§ 
2 and _ rues oA a words nr 
s and must be su mitted betore June 1, Professional training for teachers, counselors, principals, and super- 
= 1955. There are five division awards intendents. 
he of $50 U. S. Savings Bonds; and a par ae tina 
aie cademic courses in subject matter fields. 
all national award of a $250 bond. Bucknell University offers a wide variety of undergraduate and 
a All entries are to be sent to the graduate courses. All classes meet five days a week. 
ll national headquarters of the American 
= Legion Auxiliary, 777 North Meridian Special Features 
he Street, Indianapolis, 7, Indiana. Guidance, Elementary, and Air-Age Education Workshops 
ou Outstanding specialists as consultants in workshops. 
of The school is an integral part of the Conferences on Guidance and Courses in Visual Education and 
community—not something apart from Secondary School Curriculum ee ee for permanent | 
it. The school has specialized duties F ; ; 
eee : Take those needed courses while spending your summer in one of 
and responsibilities delegated to it by Central Pennsylvania’s beauty spots. 

the people. People use schools for 

“je — can we do Per consis Oita etter | 
o ‘elp the peop e of a community torm- W. H. SAUVAIN 
cl ulate their purposes. Schools can and Director of Six-Week Summer School 
a- do assist people in organizing to BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY C-44 LEWISBURG, PA. 
er achieve their purposes. Schools can = : 
ip and do expedite the actual operation 

of efforts to achieve the people’s purr AAETALAB-means a PROFESSIONAL 
ol poses. These things the public school, SCIENCE CLASSROOM 
of usually acting in conjunction with ; 

: : ‘ Does your school equipment meet the standards 
ee other community agencies, can do and pes tg 1 : 7 > 
as your students will find in the industrial world? 
ve do well. Public schools cannot set . 
a Does your school laboratory equipment have the 
rt - themselves up as the molders of com- ; ; spe 
ating ; ; modern, functional design to fit within your 
munity life and remain true to their Hae 5 
a . school building? 
ly basic nature. The people must do the . saciancielini atc , 

Cs. . “Custom-Built” equipment using modern mass 

s. designing and the molding, but the production methods result in a completed laboratory pro- 

u- people should call upon their schools dered wll within your school budget. 

mn to render yeoman service on one of oe 1 a SET 7 A LL 72 

ee the = frontiers of twentieth century Questions like these must be answered before you build a 
Ss. America—the frontier of strengthen- new lab. Find out today how Metalab gives you all the right 

ing community life-—From Strength- answers plus lower initial costs and easier maintenance. See 

ening Community Life: Schools Can the complete line of Metalab’s exclusive sectional lab units... 
es Help, Educational Policies Commis- the same quality equipment used by America's leading 
of sion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- industrial firms. 

a - ington 6. D. Ci 1954, 42 pp.: $0.35 A request on your letterhead will 
id —_— bring you this free 180-page cata- 
id . . . The personality traits which we call im- log and manual—write today! 
in mature are those which are concerned with 

"4 taking rather than giving. . . . Throughout the 

period of childhood and adolescence, the young 
ar person is concerned with getting from the 
1e world that which he needs. . . . (But) the 
2 mature personality has the ability to give of 
e himself freely without experiencing a sense of 

‘. self-deception. . . . Especially in his work does 
the mature personality exhibit the extent to 
d which he has matured. He should in his daily 
a- work realize not merely his need to sustain 
y himself and to gain recognition . . . but he SECTIONAL LABORATORY FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT by 
h should also indicate his capacity to give. EA 4 “ o , 

—DR. BEULAH C. BOSSELMAN, mM & tT A L A B g 
in her book, The Troubled Mind 304 DUFFY AVE., HICKSVILLE, L. I., N. Y. 
“Kindly visit us in BOOTH 93, Atlantic City—Feb. 19-23.” 
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NEW BOOKS 





How to Jupce a Scuoor. William F. Rus- says schools and teachers respond to the 
sell, Retired President of Teachers Col- way in which parents answer this and other 
lege, Columbia University. 154 pp. Har- questions. Educational policy is shaped 
per. $2.50 every time a parent votes, or refrains from 

Doctor Russell uses as a subtitle of his voting, for a school tax or a school board. 
book, “A Handbook for Puzzled Parents and He has summarized and explained, for the 

Tired Taxpayers.” He asks in his opening guidance of every citizen, that blend of 

chapter, “Are you satisfied with the progress time-tested practice and modern insight 

that your child is making in school?” He which characterizes the best in education 


= WN \ 
NY, 
INN CALIFORNIA 















Bes At 

= 

= A eooi world in a state! 
Soe 


Fares as low as *98, 
from Philadelphia plus tax 
via UNITED AIR LINES 








You just can’t imagine how much there is to see 
and do in wondrous California. Picturesque old 
Spanish Missions . . . famous universities . . . radio, 
TV and movie studios . . . awe inspiring landscapes, 
beaches, mountains—and the cost is far less than 
you'd expect. 





UNITED AIR LINES 


Send coupon for tour information and folders! 


Pll ell eel ee eel eel eel eel eee 


UNITED AIR LINES 
1620 Wainut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me Free illustrated folders show- 
ing prices and itineraries for United’s 16 
complete California vacation tours as low as 


$266.82 for 9 days from Philadelphia plus tax. 

















today. His discussion of the three R’s, of 
vocational needs, of the claims of citiz:: 
ship, of the need for international awarene:s, 
are among the highlights of his thought ul 
description and justification of the edu 
tional processes in better elementary ad 
secondary schools, 


f=} 
7 


4 


THE DyNAmIcs OF SCHOOL-COMMUNITY |.E- 
LATIONSHIPS. R. F. Campbell and J. A. 
Ramseyer. 214 pp. Illus. Allyn aid 
Bacon 

The authors have analyzed objectively the 

backgrounds of today’s social unrest in ec u- 

cational problems; have clarified major 

issues in devastating criticisms and attacks 
on public education; have defined principie 


DB 


| for immediate use in constructive ap- 


proaches to basic school-community prob- 
lems; have specified action guides for use 
in developing greater harmony and coopera- 
tion between citizen and school. The book 
should be of help to teachers, administrators, 
PTA workers, school board members, and 
parents, 


Encuisu IN Action. J. C. Tressler and Henry 
I. Christ. Book 1, 480 pp.. $2.96. Book 
2, 480 pp., $2.96. Book 3, 480 pp., $3.12. 
Book 4, 480 pp., $3.12. Illus. Heath 
The sixth edition of this English in Action 
Series shows the changes which have been 
made in curriculum plans and teaching ap- 
proaches. In each book, there are listening, 
reading, speaking, and writing language ac- 
tivities. There is a teacher’s manual for each 
text; a practice book for each grade; and an 
answer book for each text and each practice 


book. 


ImproviNnG Pusiic EpUCATION THROUGH CITI- 
ZEN ParTICIPATION. Maurice J. Thomas, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. 148 pp. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. $3 

This manual is intended to be a tool of 
measurement for teachers, taxpayers, and 
students to use on their own school. The 
first section has been prepared for purposes 
of orientation and stimulation. It is hoped 
that it will be studied before the individual 
or committee proceeds with the Check Lists. 

The five sections to the Check List are: 

The Curriculum of the School System, The 

Personnel of the School System, The Or- 

ganization, Administration, and Finance 

Programs, The Public School Plant, and 

The Maintenance Program. 


FunctTionaAL Matuematics. Book 3. 496 pp. 
Illus. W. A. Gager, Lilla C. Lyle, C. N. 
Shuster, and F. W. Kokomoor. Scrib- 
ner’s. $3.20 

The authors say that functional mathema- 
tics is not arithmetic, nor algebra, nor 
geometry, nor trigonometry. All combined 

would be functional mathematics. Book 3 

contains the concepts and topics pointed out 

as basic essentials for scientific studies in 
college according to a study made for the 

University of Illinois. The first seven chap- 

ters and Chapter 9 contain the type of 

mathematical training that functions in the 
solutions of scientific applications and that 
trains the pupil to think straight as he 
moves from a premise to a _ conclusion. 
Chapters 8, 10, and 11 give particular at- 
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tention to the mathematics of compound in- 
tere:t, annuities, appreciation and deprecia- 
tion of values, and taxation and insurance as 
they are applied to business. A Chapter 
Summary at the end of each chapter has 
been provided to aid the pupil in evaluating 
his understanding of the topics within the 
chapter. 


Praxe Geometry. A. F. Leary and C. N. 
Shuster. 520 pp. Illus. Scribner’s. $3.80 
Tiis plane geometry is built around the 
traditional five books of geometry which, in 
turn, constitute a rearrangement of the 
thirteen books of Euclid’s original “Ele- 
ments” dated about 300 B.C. Included, in 


addition, is material in review of algebra | 


and arithmetic as well as an introduction 
to trigonometry, analytic geometry, solid 
geometry, and the science of reasoning. 
There are plenty of exercises, reviews, and 
summaries. The exercises are graded so that 
the brighter pupils may be assigned extra 
work from the last few exercises in any set. 
The authors have given rules for computing 
with approximate numbers and have made 
an attempt to assign data to the numerical 
problems that generally agree as to accuracy 
of measurement. The meaning of significant 
digits is discussed with some drill material 
on rounding off. The Pythagorean theorem, 
together with mean proportionals, is given a 
whole chapter. 


ConcisE DicTIONARY OF AMERICAN GRAMMAR 
AND Usace. Edited by R. C. Whitford 
and J. R. Foster. 176 pp. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $4.50 

This work presents, in alphabetical order, 

a douL’e guide to the proper use of the 

English language. (1) A list, with defini- 

tions, of words that may require clarification, 

either because they are commonly misused, 
or because they have several meanings, or 
because they are new, or because they are 
used on different levels of culture. For every 
word there is given: its meanings; its pro- 
nunciation if there is any question of this; 
and the level of its use. These levels are: 

Standard, acceptable on every occasion; 

Colloquial, acceptable in informal talk; 

Slang, acceptable occasionally on the col- 

loquial level, to be used rarely; Vulgar, 

used only by those without taste or training. 

(2) Discussion, in the same alphabetical list- 

ing, of the basic elements of grammar, 

rhetoric, and the principles of writing. The 

Dictionary thus combines the features of a 

practical word-book with those of a practical 

guide to the proper putting together of 
words in the forms of written and oral dis- 
course. 


Books Received 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria 3, Ill.: 

BREASTPLATE AND BUCKSKIN. A story of 
Exploration and Discovery in the Amer- 
icas. G. E. Tait. $2.24 

Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10; N.Y: 

lHE Deersayer. J. F. Cooper. Edited and 
Adapted by Marjorie Holmes. $2 

Living AMERICAN Ptays. Selected and 
Edited by Felix Sper. $3 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


NicHoLAas NIcKLeBy. Charles Dickens. 
Edited and Adapted by Salibelle Roys- 
ter. $2.40 


Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast. Richard 
Henry Dana. Adapted by M. E. Satz. $2 


D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass.: 

La SYMPHONIE PAsToRALE. André Gide. 

Edited by Justin O’Brien and M. Shack- 
leton. $1.25 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.-¥.: 
Growinc Up HEALTHILY. A Sounp Bopy. 
Second Revised Editions. Your Health 
and Growth Series. W. W. Charters, D. 





¥ 
\ 





F. Smiley, and Ruth M. Strang. $2.16 
each 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.: 
Concise DicTIONARY OF ANCIENT History. 
Edited by P. G. Woodcock. $6 


Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y.: 
WHat Is America? Arthur Goodfriend. 
$1.50 








Approved! 


“GREAT BRITAIN 


—ITS GEOGRAPHICAL 


POSITION” 


A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Approved for 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


As a result of our new evalua- 
tion service arranged with the 
cooperation of two major 
American universities, you, the 
teacher, will be certain that 
BIS films are really what you 
need before renting or buying. 





Now available to American teachers: 
“GREAT BRITAIN—ITS GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL POSITION,” reviewed and evalu- 
ated by an expert scholastic committee as 
the best film on the subject! This film 
demonstrates the importance of Britain’s 
geographical position and the way in 
which it affects the life and relationships 
of its people. Through the power of ani- 
mation we see that the islands lie in a 
great gulf of unfrozen sea which pene- 
trates 2,000 miles into the frozen zone of 
the Northern Winter. The film shows that 
it is the depressions coming from the At- 
lantic which make Britain’s climate so 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


variable. The structure of depression is 
lucidly explained. 

A description of the continental shelf, 
of the shallow British seas and also the 
structural relations with the continent of 
Europe is given. The oceanic position of 
Great Britain is shown and the circula- 
tions of the routes move as the globe is 
turned revealing the dynamic pattern of 
Britain’s sea connections to the Baltic, to 
the Mediterranean Sea and beyond to the 
Indian Ocean, and across the North At- 
lantic Ocean. Lastly there is shown the 
pattern of world air routes 
focused on London. 

“GREAT BRITAIN— 
ITS GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION” 
B&W 11 Minutes 


Rent $1.50 Sale $45.00 





30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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American Book Company 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


is 


55 FIFTH AVENUE ° 


Teaching automatic spelling 


Language Arty Spellers 


Betts e Killgallon e  Friebele 


‘Grades two through eight are available in Textbook and Workbook Editions. 
Teacher’s Guide Books accompany both editions. 
The language-arts approach to spelling—the most 
meaningful approach possible 


4 functional basic spelling vocabulary—scientif- 


ically selected and graded 94 
Vocabulary contro] with the ABC Core Vocabulary as 
—“the spellers that read like readers” 


Effective review—thorough and unobtrusive 
Frequent testing—in context 


\ step-by-step dictionary program—skills care- 
fully introduced and maintained 














CAuiboal EUROPEAN RAIL TRAVEL 


vw WEE po i 





A year ’round favorite—as well known 
as the Riviera which it serves—runs from 
Calais on the channel to the glorious 
Cote d’AZUR along the Mediterranean. 


Leaving Paris daily at 8 P.M., the BLUE 
TRAIN carries First and Second Class 
sleeping cars (Wagon-Lits, operated by the = 
International Sleeping Car Company), 

Dining Car (Wagon-Restaurant), and from 
Paris to the Italian border a Lounge—Bar. 


You can secure your rail accommodations before you 
leave. Tickets may be purchased and advance reserva- 
tions made through your Travel Agent or at any of our 
three offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY”. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. R-] 
Please send me. free 


RAILROADS 











S new 1955 illustrated see ies 
ees Eilts = City Stote..... 108 Fun wos ed 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


CITIZENS SURVEY THEIR SCHOOL N) xps, 


A Description and Analysis of the Sur- 
vey Activities of Citizens in Three Ad- 
jacent School Districts in Ohio. ‘hio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohi... $2 

GENERAL EpUCATION BoaRD ANNUAL Re- 
port, 1953. Founded by John D. R¢ cke- 
feller. 49 W. 49th St., NYC 

HOLLAND AND THE UNITED States. A Sale 
of Two Countries. Mopern Di tcu 
PatnTING. THE NETHERLANDS. The Neth- 
erlands Information Service, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, NYC 

How To MAKE LANTERN S.ipes. Curricu- 
lum Laboratory, Division of Secondary 
Education, Teachers College, Teinple 
University, Philadelphia 22. $0.25 

How To ORGANIZE AND RuN A SCHOOL 
CamerRA Cxius. Photography Magazine, 
School Service Department, 366 Madison 
Ave., N. Y.C. 

IMPROVEMENT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
THROUGH Group StupiEs. Tenth Year- 
book, 1954. Pennsylvania Branch, Na- 
tional Association, Secondary School 
Principals. Francis G. Wilson, William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. $1 

InpIA SINCE INDEPENDENCE. OUR STAKE IN 
Wortp Trape. Foreign Policy Assn., 
345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
$0.35 each 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL PorTFOLIO. Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. $0.75 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE LANGUAGE 
Arts. National Council of Teachers of 
English, 704 S, Sixth St., Champaign, 
Il. $0.65 

Issues CONFRONTING THE NINTH SESSION 
OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Background 
Information on the Provisional Agenda 
and the Supplementary List. Sowine 
SEEDS OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE UNITED 
Nations. TOWARD A SYSTEM OF TRUE 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION. Introduc- 
tion to the Secretary-General’s Ninth 
Annual Report. United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Public Information, NYC 

KNOWLEDGE AND FREEDOM. Addresses made 
at the Sixth Annual Barnard Forum, 
February 6, 1954. The Barnard Forum 
Office, 102 Milbank Hall, 606 W. 120th 
St., New York 27, N.Y. $0.25 

Our CoLLecEs AND UNIversitTIEs and Their 
Financial Support. National Association 
of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., New 
York: 17, ‘N.Y. 

Report ON DISCIPLINE IN RELATION TO 
JuvENILE DELINQUENCY. Adopted by the 
Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh. 
Earl A. Dimmick, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh 

Savinc Your Marriace. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. $0.25 

SUPERINTENDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT TO 
THE BoarD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS OF 
THE BoroucH oF ALIQurippa, 1953-1954. 
Lytle M. Wilson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Aliquippa 

Your Reapinc. A Book List for Junior 
High School. National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 704 S. Sixth St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HELEN C. BAILEY, associate superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia public schools, 
is the winner of the Gimbel Award for 
1954. Doctor Bailey, a former school 
teacher and principal of the Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls for many 
years, was presented the award by 
Arthur C. Kaufmann, executive head 
of Gimbels, who said Doctor Bailey’s 
work with young people both person- 
ally and through the school administra- 
tion was a “far reaching service par- 
ticularly worthy of recognition at this 
time.” 


Mirt1sM WENDLE, head of the Eng- 
lish department of Williamsport High 
School and a member of the school 
district teaching corps for 34 years, 
has resigned her position. Miss Wen- 
dle, since the death of her father, has 
served as president of the local busi- 
ness started by him, a position which 
she will continue to fill. Active in 
school press work for many years, 
Miss Wendle was awarded a gold key 
by the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation in 1942 and by the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association in 
1952. She was a member of the execu- 
tive committee which started the PSPA 
in 1925. 


Guy M. C ark, supervising princi- 
pal of South Union Township schools, 
Uniontown, has retired after 25 years 
in the position. Mr. Clark has been 
active in teaching work for 43 years. 


ALLEN E. Bacon, superintendent of 
the Wilkes-Barre City schools, has an- 
nounced his retirement from school 
service to become effective at the close 
of the school year in June, 1955. He 
is completing a career of 44 years as 
a teacher, elementary and high school 
principal, and superintendent since 
1934, all in the public schools of his 
native city of Wilkes-Barre. The Board 
of Education is receiving applications 
for consideration of his successor. 


C. O. WituiaMs, assistant dean of 
admissions at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to serve 
as a NEA representative on the Na- 


tional Council for the Accreditation of | 
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Teacher Education for the next three 
years. The term of service began in 


July. 











Paut H. Masoner, acting dean of 
the University of Pittsburgh School of 
Education, has been named dean to 
succeed Samuel P. Franklin. 


GerRaLp G. HorTTeNsteIN has been 
of Mont- 
gomery County schools to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Abram M. Kulp. 


appointed superintendent 





AN IDEA FOR OPEN HOUSE 


Presented with the hope this proves & interesting and useful 
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Self Portraits “Sit In” For Pupils 


Here’s Open House idea which delights parents and that pupils 
enjoy doing. Told by Mrs. Erma Beitz Fenton who used this idea with great 
success at the von Steuben School, Peoria, Illinois 


These life-size self portraits are really 
paper cut-outs looking as nearly like 
the pupils’ own selves as youngsters 
can make them. Each is at desk of 
child for whom it sits in. 


From roll of wrapping paper, cut 
lengths of 6 ft. (a length per child). 
Youngsters in turn get their outlines 
traced (see above sketch). Identify 
each outline with child’s name to 
avoid any mix-ups. 

Use hooks 7 ft. from floor upon which 
to hang outlines. During art period 
or at any free moments give pupils 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 
The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


own outlines to paint or crayon to 
look like themselves. 

To be sure, when it comes to actual por- 
traiture, the “likenesses” may be a little far 
afield but you can pretty well count on cloth- 
ing and hair being similar and features will 
possess at least 2 eyes, a nose and mouth. 
Day before Open House, have por- 
traits finished. Last afternoon, cut 
out portraits, to the back of which 
teacher staples stiffeners (strip of 
oaktag or cardboard, etc.). 

Tape cut-outs, each to seat of child it repre- 
sents. To add reality have spelling papers or 
open books on desk and some arms of cut- 
outs on desk, maybe with pencil in hand. 
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“Yours... for the asking’ 


Be the first in your school to use the new 
material offered by the advertisers in PSJ. 
Sometimes not all the attractive offerings are 
listed in this column, so watch the adver- 
tisers’ own copy. In using the coupon below, 
please print or type your name, address, and 
title. 


73. HicH Scuoot YoutH AND MILITARY 
GuIpANCE—an orientation booklet for 
high school teachers and guidance coun- 
selors. 

74. THe U. S. Army TaLks To YoutH—a 
unit of study for classroom use. 

75-76-83. COMPLETE PROGRAM ON MENSTRU- 
AL Epucation. Two free booklets—indi- 
cate number needed for classroom distri- 
bution. Full-color, 16mm Sound Motion 
Pictures. (International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Company) 

5. You’rE A Younc Lapy Now is especially 
written for girls 9 to 12. [It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life; 
tells a girl how to take care of herself 
when that day does arrive. 


76. VerRY PersONALLY Yours is for girls 12 
years old or older. Its simple, straight- 
forward presentation of accurate, scien- 
tific facts on menstruation has won wide 
acclaim. 

83. Detaits on obtaining “The Story of 
Menstruation”—a motion picture by 
Walt Disney Productions. Chart and 
Guide. 

77. How to AppLy FoR A SUMMER JoB— 
supplies information on the types of or- 
ganizations throughout the United States 
that seek extra help during the summer 
months, provides a list of over 150 kinds 
of jobs that may be found in such or- 
ganizations, and suggests pertinent in- 
formation to be included in a letter of 
application. Also supplies information on 
how a list of Summer Employers may be 
obtained. One copy to a teacher. Not 
available after May 1. (National Direc- 
tory Service) 


~ 


78. CURRICULUM CoRRELATION CHART—links 
the basic readers now being used in your 
classroom with the correctly graded sup- 
plementary books the child enjoys read- 
ing. It does this through a series of 
charts, prepared by experts, which an- 
alyzes the interest themes of more than 
300 recommended books. The charts 


20. 


show how these books integrate, by sub- 
ject and grade, with the readers you now 
use. (E. M. Hale and Company) 
France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, 
as well as beautiful photographs contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of 
France. (French National Railroads) 
Posture Posters sET OF 7—designed 
for: use in classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 
CREATIVE CRAFTS WITH CRAYOLA, A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt for 
her own classes. (Binney & Smith Com- 
pany) 
New Arps to Herp TEACH MENSTRUAL 
Hyciene. Indicate quantity desired of 
each number. (Personal Products Corpo- 
ration) 
1. Growing Up and Liking It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls 
2. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for pre-adolescent girls 
3. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls 
4. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit 
How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 
booklet for mothers 
6. A free preview of the new film 
“Molly Grows Up” 
TeEAcHING Units. New Compton teach- 
ing units are now available. Sample 
unit, with a complete list of additional 
titles will be sent each teacher who in- 
dicates on the coupon below, the sub- 
ject or grade taught. The units are 
organized for primary, intermediate, and 
upper grades. (F. E. Compton & Com- 
pany) 
SAMPLE of Vinetex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plan which school 
clubs have used for many years. (Vine 
Associates) 
READING TROUBLESHOOTER’S CHECKLIST. 
If you teach pupils deficient in reading 
skills in grades 4 through 12 this valu- 
able device will help you locate the 
source of their difficulty and suggest 
steps and materials to bring improve- 


on 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


73° «74 = «75-76-83 75 76 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


83 


12 18 20 23 63 64 65 84 85 
PIN a. sbagne bear ex oan te gener oben R Sottero cp II es 8 pe Oe eee 
Subject Sis: eartetaceccvecn.ste te Poe ake SEM CN Dae Endl os ees eo 
PCAN FN 5 cg la Sian See a GH Re is eS OS nee a OE Be oS te 
School Address ........2..... OE Ee Oe Reenter ieee Yoke STR Ere Ol Ses ca Re ES 
EO CREAT rare OE St ORE AMBER Seer pee reer | Meds ie AY NS) , Pennsylvania 
PRIMM s PRR RNR cot een) os fo one ite er one ee ees 


Available in 
school year of 
1954-55 only 
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ment. Tells you how to make fourte-n 
simple checking tests that show up such 
difficulties as poor vocabulary, inabil ‘y 
to blend sounds, weak identification of 


vowel sounds, beginning consonéat 
sounds, etc. (Webster Publishing Coin- 
pany) 


23. Historic U. S. Traits Map. New . 
completely re-designed in four colo:s. 
Size 17 x 22 inches. Also information on 
graded corrective reading program basd 
on high interest level books for low 
ability readers. (Wheeler Publishing 
Company ) 

63. Hawai Air VACATION FOLDERS contain 
itineraries of Hawaiian vacaticn pla: 


7 


ning. For educators only. (United Air 
Lines) 
64. AVIATION TEACHING Alps FOLDER out- 


lines classroom materials available with- 
out charge. (United Air Lines) 

65. CALirorNtIA AiR VACATION FOLpERS ce 
tail low cost tours available. (United Air 
Lines) 

84. Facts about writing short paragrapis 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 

85. PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. Describes 
1955 summer program and courses, open 
to both men and women, in Arts and 
Sciences (July 5 to August 24) and in 
Education (July 5 to August 17). Lists 
special courses for teachers in Ameri- 
can Literature; in Natural Sciences and 
in Far Eastern History, with scholar- 
ships available; special conferences, and 
extracurricular activities. (Harvard Sum- 
mer School) 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency ..... ee ee 
Amiorioan Wook (Ce. oo. 5.6 6 oe wise ones BAO 
American Seating Co. .. Inside front cover 
Baltimore Teachers Agency ..' es ee 
Barker, Beatrice-European Travel ee 
Betkley-Gardy (0, ncn... es ee ck ceo 234 
DeNIOn LBM oo. 66. ve ken 237 
Briney 1G Sritit Cos os. cicc. aes oes 209 
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More than a million schoolgirls have read“ You’re A Young Lady Now” 


—your new students should read it, too! 


This booklet, written especially for girls 9 to 12, 
is a part of a complete program of menstrual 


education available to you without charge 


In just two years, ““You’re A Young Lady Now” has 
helped prepare more than a million schoolgirls for 
growing into womanhood. It explains menstruation 
as a normal part of life in simple terms a girl 9 to 12 
can readily understand. 

When should a girl be told about menstruation ? 
Better a year early than a day late—don’t you agree? 

“You’re A Young Lady Now’’is the work of the 






Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture made 
by Walt Disney Productions. 
This 10-minute movie tells the 
story of menstruation in a clear, 
direct manner, yet with beauty, 
dignity and charm. Above all, it 
is a movie made with a deep 
understanding of the minds and 
moods and sensitivities of young 
girls. Free (except for return post- 
age) on short term loan, 






This entire 


Just fill out this 
order form— 
today! 





program or any part 
of it ts available to 
you without charge. 







Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers cooperated in organizing 


same people who gave you “Very 
Personally Yours’ —the more 
detailed booklet on menstrua- 
tion for older girls. Both of 
these booklets may be ordered in 
quantity from the International 
Cellucotton Products Co., the 
distributors of Kotex*. 

Either may be used successfully by itself; however, 
you will find them of even greater value when used 
as a part of this integrated program of menstrual 
education, Clip and mail this order form today. 





ees ee se 


International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Educational Dept. ST-25 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 


PLEASE PRINT 












Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, ‘“The Story of Menstruation.” 









day wanted (allow 4 weeks)............................-- 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)................ tania 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks).. 


Also send the following: 
copies of ‘Very Personally Yours” 
.... copies of ““You’re A Young Lady Now” 
0 Physiology Chart 
D Teaching Guide 


Name saneieaseceeebaee 





this helpful teaching guide. It is flexible and can 
be adapted to any teaching situation. Large color 
chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
supplementary classroom lectures. 


ahi 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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City Zone _ State 
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PUBLISHING 


TEXTBOOKS 

ARE 
YOUR 

BUSINESS 








Are you taking advantage 
of the texts that do justice 
to your teaching? Make it 
your business to have the 
right ones, for textbooks 
are your teaching tools. 


SPELLING SCOOP 


Spring, 1955, 
marks the date of a 
spectacular revision, 
THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
and 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
grades 2-8. 


Dr. William Kottmeyer 
and May Lambader add a 
fifth GOAL—power in 
word attack methods. 
Spelling skills grow in a 
new way as your pupils 
learn to translate sounds 
into symbols. 


Visual aids 
and new skill-building 
dictionary helps; a 
revolutionary approach to 
reteaching at each level of 
all skills make sure that all 
children learn to spell! 


You teach 
spelling as a cluster of 
skills for lasting spelling 
power with 
THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
and 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
by Lambader and Kottmeyer. 


PUT THESE ON YOUR LIST! 


Using Our Language: 
Grades 3-8. All aspects of 
language use, captivatingly 
interwoven, ensure mastery 
of communication skills. 


Adventures with Numbers: 
Grades 1-8. Children learn 
the “‘why”’ as well as the 
“how”’ of arithmetic with 
ample practice in both. 
American Life Histories: 
Grades 3-8. Our vital American 
heritage unfolds in easy 
to read, easy to grasp, fashion. 


WEBSTER 






COMPANY 


St. Louis 3 
Dallas 1 
Pasadena 2 & 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, from page 244 | 
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Teachers Placement Service 248 
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Co. 247 
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Vine Associates 237 
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Webster Publishing Co. 246 
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ATHENS SCHOOL SYSTEM announces 
the following new teachers: Mrs. Ardis 
Fk. Baity, first grade; Mary Frances 
Deemy, second grade; Mrs. Patricia 
M. Leysath, fifth grade; Beulah Ross, 
librarian; Richard Swetland, instru- 
mental music and band director: Jack 





Tidlow, mathematics; Antonette Guast, | 


home economics; Mary E. Coleman, 


home economics; Richard Baity, bi- | 


ology and history; Leo Slife, mathe- | 


matics; William Inman, history; Mrs. 


Evelyn Keir, girls physical education | 


and health. 


Necrology 


J. Frep KLerN, mathematics teacher 
in the Porter Township High School, 
Reinerton, for 20 years, December 
12 

Hore A. Tou on, teacher in Philadel- 


phia for 46 years before her retire- 
ment in 1946, December 29 


MAXWELL SHOEMAKER, teacher at Ol- 
ney High School, Philadelphia, since 
1937, December 23 


| AprAM Metz KULP, superintendent of 


Montgomery County schools for the 
last 30 years, December 27 

GeorcE C. LYTER, supervising princi- 
pal of Montoursville schools before 
his retirement in 1950, January 2 


Mrs. Grace E. Boyp, teacher in Pitts- 
burgh schools for 30 years before 








Social Studies 
for Our Times 





With emphasis on history— 


MAN’S WAYS 
AND TIMES 


Grades 3 through 6 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 
CLARENCE WOODROW SORENSEN 


OLD WAYS 
AND NEW WAYS 
LEWIS PAUL TODD 
KENNETH S. COOPER 


NEW WAYS IN 
THE NEW WORLD 
TODD AND COOPER 


WORLD WAYS 
TODD AND COOPER 


Geography, map, and picture con- 
sultant: 
Clarence W. Sorensen 


Teaching aids and guides by: 
Helen M. Flynn and Mildred C. Letton 








With emphasis on geography— 
MAN IN 
HIS WORLD 


BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 
Grade 4 to junior high school 


OUR BIG WORLD 


THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENTS 


OLD WORLD LANDS 
A WORLD VIEW 


Workbooks and teachers’ guides. 


THEN AND NOW 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Eighteen filmstrips, all in color, that 
vividly show the changing ways of 
living in each section of our country. 





SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Representatives: 
THOMAS W. HUNDERMARK 
KNUTE L. JOHNSON, GLENN E. WOLFE 
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To help your 
students understand 
menstruation 


“Growing Up and Liking It.” Com- 
plete new edition of popular Modess 
booklet, illustrated with delightful new 
photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 

Gives clear, complete explanation of 
menstruation, plus valuable health and 
beauty tips. 

New features include special section of 
exercises, approved by doctors, for eas- 
ing cramps, and friendly, helpful advice 
called “It’s Nice To Know.” 

Also: For girls 9 to 12... .“‘Sally and 
Mary and Kate Wondered,” a clear, 
simple introduction to menstruation. 
For older girls . . .“‘It’s So Much Eas- 
ier When You Know” discusses men- 
strual physiology and tampon usage. 

Order as many free copies as you 
wish. Just write: Anne Shelby, Box: 
5966-2,Personal Products Corp., Mill- 


town, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5566-2, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me free 
. . newbooklets “Growing Upand Liking It”’ 
... booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street 





State 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A.) 
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her retirement five years ago, Janu- 
ary 4 

ETHLYN Fye, teacher ia the DuBois 
public schools for 40 years, Decem- 
ber 11 

Mrs. Anna R. Fick, teacher in the 
Reading school district for 38 years 
before her retirement in 1954 

Mrs. Mary S. KirKPATRICK, Hanover, 
teacher in New Cumberland schools 
for 27 years before her retirement, 
November 17 

Ratpu Lutz, supervising principal of 
the Versailles borough school, Alle- 
gheny County, November 18 

Rusy C1LasuH, special class teacher in 
Philadelphia, July 27 

Rosa C. Pappas, teacher in the Francis 
Drexel school, Philadelphia, August 
19 

KATHERINE E. Heyer, teacher for 
about 50 years in the Philadelphia 
public schools, June 24 





Calendar 


February 24-26—National School 
Boards Assn., Inc., Annual Conv., 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 25-26—Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America Seventh An- 
nual Convention, Juniata College, 
Huntingdon 

March 31—Seventh Annual Conf., 
Northwestern Pa. Council for Social 
Studies, State Teachers College, 
Edinboro 

April 1-2—Tenth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conf., State Teachers 
College, Millersville 

April 2-6—Regional Convention, 
American Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators, Cleveland 

April 3-9—Conservation Week 

April 7—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 7-9—Eastern Business Teachers 
Association Convention, The Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 

April 15-16—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for Safety Education Sixth An- 
nual Conf., Nittany Lion Inn, State 
College 

April 16—Western Conf., Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association, Greens- 
burg High School 








Here's a 
SICKNESS-ACCIDENT 
POLICY 
that CAN’T be 


CANCELED 
at Renewal time 


. . . unless you cancel it. 
The Income Protection you 
get in the TPM Teachers 
Special Policy can’t be can- 
celed by the company at 
renewal time. It is BOTH 
Non-Cancelable AND 
Guaranteed Renewable to 
a definite age. That’s im- 
portant to you. Because 
most ordinary sickness and 
accident policies can be 
canceled by the company. 


You merely RENT your 
protection when the com- 
pany has the right to can- 
cel at renewal time. But 
with TPM you'll always 
be insured, as long as you 
want. Find out about the 
TPM Teachers Special Pol- 
icy today. Send us this 
coupon for complete infor- 
mation. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me complete infor- 
mation about the TPM Teachers 
Special Policy. 

Name 
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April 16—Junior Classical League 
State Convention, Kennard-Dale 
H.S., Fawn Grove, York Co. 

April 17-21—Kastern District, Ameri- 
can Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

April 20-22—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 


Philadelphia 


Conf., Pa. Art Education Assn., 
Theodore Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Wil- 
liamsport 


April 29, 30—Spring Meeting, Pa, 
State Assn. of Classical Teachers. 
University of Pittsburgh 

April 30—Pa. Association for the 
Study of Gifted Children, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

April 30—Eastern Conf., Pa. Business 


April 29-30—Second Annual Spring 


Educators’ Association, Bloomsburg 





M. A, BRYANT 
BRY ANT Teachers Bureau,“ 4, 2°¥AN7 
711-712 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. GREULICH 
Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 











TEACHERS NEEDED — CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
* Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Phone 3-5797 
Post Office Box 146 


A large and permanent clientele 
C. H. GORDINIER, Manager 


No charge to school officials 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
617-18 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


5-1745 E. F. Maloney 


Personal Discriminating 
5-1746 i E. F. Maloney, 


Kingsley { Service 


Jr. \ Managers 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agement—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately, ‘““You have everything to gain and nothing to lose.” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 75th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. nivenne on PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Excellent teaching positions available every week of - year. Elementary, high 
school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, N. J Del. and other states. 
Our experience as a former superintcndent, our pevialiabiion in teacher place- 
ment and wide personal contacts are at your service. PHONE—WRITE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 











NEW JERSEY 


Tenure 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available 
STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 

Good Salaries 
Pensions 


° one G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
Access to Universities 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 
tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


“Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


Colorado Bldg., 


| 516 N. Charles St. 


April 30—Fourth Annual Meeting, ’ 
Council of Teachers of Mathemat cs, 
Pa. State University 

May 12-13—School Psychologists _)j- 
vision, Pa. Psychological Assn., ’a, 
State University 

May 12-13—Pennsylvania Federat on 
of Junior Historians, 13th Ann :al 


$2 


Conf., Penn-Harris Hotel, Har is- 
burg 
July National Education Asso: ia- 





tion Convention, Chicago, Illinoi 

Library Assn. 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia 

August 15-19—Tenth Annual Local 
Branch Workshop, Penn Hall, Cham- 
bersburg 

September 28-29—Annual Education 
Congress, Harrisburg 

October 6-7—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Williamsport 

October 9-11—Annual Conf., Dept. of 
Supervision and Curriculum 

October 13-14—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

October 14-15—Classroom 
Conf., Bedford Springs 

October 29-Southern Convention Dis- 


trict, Lancaster 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS exc 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE — 16TH YEAR 
Top Salaries — Fine Locations 


T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





Teachers 








BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
Reliable school and college placement service 
throughout the East and South. Positions 


waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 31st year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 








CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spok Wash. 
For teaching positions in California, Washington, 
Oregon, 9 other Western States and Alaska— 
contact our Spokane Office. 
Other offices: 

Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York. 
Member N.A.T.A. Agency's 73rd Yr. 











C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 

















TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Survey for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


We have vacancies NOW in various fields. Also, some superintendents are ready 
to employ for next Fall. We can place well-qualified elementary teachers $3800 
A.B., $4000 M.A. and no experience; $200 a year increment; $6000 maximum. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio Phone—CApital 4-2882 Member NATA 
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—CLINTON— 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, 


lowa 








PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 























